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lHE 


S far back as authentic history leads us, 

we find India peopled by that remark- 

able and still dominant race, the Hindoos. 
The research of scholars, indeed, has suc- 
ceeded in finding here and there traces of 
wild and savage races anterior to the Hin- 
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been on the same soil since. Antiquaries of 
learning and authority are not wanting who | 
urge that the Hindoos were Aryans, and that 

the Hindoo and his English master are de- | 
scendants of a common though remote an- 
cestry, whose primeval home was in the val- ! 


conquer and to settle, as did the followers 
of the Prophet very long afterward. 

History finds the Hindoos in absolute 
possession of India; and the history of In- 


| dia is divided into three periods: the Hin- 


doo, the Mussulman, and the period of con- 
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doos, inhabiting the remote valleys of the 
northern mountains, and having customs and 
habits in striking contrast to those which we 
know to have been those of the Hindoos in 
very ancient times; and these discoveries 
have given rise to a confirmed conviction 
that the Hindoos were a conquering race, 
just as the Mohammedans and English have 
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leys of East Toorkistan. However this may 
be, it is pretty certain that the most inter- 
esting and in many respects accomplished 
race which now comprises the overwhelming 
mass of the population of the peninsula was 
not its aboriginal community ; but at some 
period or other, of which authentic history 
can provide no definite data, they came to 
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quest by the Europeans, the Portuguese, the 
French, and, finally and completely, by the 
English. 

Of the Hindoos, more than of any other 
people on the earth, it may be said that their 
history is rather that of a religion than of a 
race. Asa matter of fact, the contrast be- 
tween the manners and character of a Hin- 
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doo of Bengal or Baroda, and those of a 
Hindoo of the Deccan, is as great at least 
as that between a Welshman and a Yorkshire- 
man, or between a Breton and a Lorrainese. 
But they are all bound together by the prac- 
tices and the traditions of a faith which has 


not only shaped the features and destinies | 
of the race, but which, in the Vedas, sup- | 


plies the only approximately credible evi- 
dence of what the race has been. It is only 
within the past ten years that the Vedas 
have come to be intimately known, and to a 
large degree enlightened, mainly by the gen- 
ius of Max Miller; and we are able, by rea- 
son of his labors and those of other Orien- 
talists, to gain a much clearer conception of 
the Hindoo religion and the universal sys- 
tem of castes than was possible to earlier 
generations. It appears from these develop- 
ments that the religion of the Vedas, and the 
worship of Vishnu and Siva, moulded the po- 
litical and social institutions, as well as the 
arts and characters, of the Hindoos. Schol- 
ars still differ as to the origin of the wonderful 
systems of castes to which the Hindoo reli- 
gion unquestionably gave rise. Perhaps the 
most probable is the theory offered by one 
of the most eminent and trustworthy histori- 
ans of India. Starting with the belief that 
the Hindoos were invaders and conquerors 
of the continent, he supposes that “ the richer 
and more warlike members continued to con- 
fine themselves to the profession of arms ; 
that the less eminent betook themselves to 
agriculture, arts, and commerce; that the 
priests were, at first, individuals who took 
advantage of the superstition of their neigh- 
bors, and who may have transmitted their 
art and office to their sons, but did not form 
a separate class.” Then the classes sepa- 
rated, the military chiefs first forming an 
aristocracy apart, and the priests following 
their example. The military chiefs next got 
into the habit of consulting the priests about 
the laws ; and then the military and priestly 
elements combined, and established the sys- 
tem of castes to perpetuate their own au- 
thority—having the conquered race at the 
bottom, set free, indeed, but forced always 
to perform the most menial work, and being 
kept in submission and degradation by their 
conquerors. Others contend that the sys- 
tem of castes preceded the complete, though 
it followed a partial, conquest of India. 
According to these, the Hindoos occupied a 
certain portion of the land, and therein es- 
tablished castes ; and by their ascendency 
in force and intelligence the system grad- 
ually diffused itself over the whole terri- 
tory. The superiority of the priesthood is 
thus accounted for by the supposition that 
the supremacy was at first in the hands of a 
single ruler, who was both king and priest ; 
and that thence came the hereditary as well 
as the dominant caste of the Brahmanical 
priesthood. 

Whatever the origin of this wonderful 
and mysterious organization, that it is very 
interesting to observe and study no one can 
doubt. The Brahmans are a remarkable 


class of priests, vast in authority, austere in 
conduct, supreme in influence. As Hindoo 
civilization has advanced, the Brahman has 
retired into greater seclusion and sanctity, 





| 


and has become an almost sacred being. 
Descended by blood from a hierarchy so an- 
cient that it is lost in a dim tradition, a Hin- 
doo once a priest is always a priest, and 
no Hindoo not of priestly blood can ever 
hope to enter the holy circle, or to officiate 
at the Hindoo altars. The Brahmans de- 
rive their rules of conduct in life from one 
of the sacred books ; and, while in many re- 
spects they have degenerated from the ex- 
alted purity and austerity of their ancestors, 
the Brahmans in certain portions of India 
maintain a strict conformity to the sacred 
instructions. According to these, the Brah- 
man’s life is divided into four parts. The 
first quarter of his life is to be devoted to 
study, and, while thus engaged, he must be 
abstinent, humble, and docile to his teach- 
ers, while he must perform menial offices for 
the priests, and get the food on which he 


subsists by begging from door to door. The | 


second part of his life he devotes to domes- 
tic concerns; he marries and has children, 
and goes among the people as a sacred 
teacher. He reads the Vedas in the house- 
holds, bestows charities, and presides over 
sacrifices. In the third quarter of his life 
the Brahman is expected to spend his time 
as a hermit in the forests. He must “clothe 
himself in bark, or in the skin of a black an- 
telope, with his hair and nails uncut, sleep- 
ing on the bare earth, without fire or man- 
sion, wholly silent, feeding on roots and 
fruit.”. The modern Brahman has, however, 
widely departed at least from this severe in- 
junction. His last period of life he is 
expected to spend as a holy sage in medita- 
tion. He must keep himself apart, live soli- 
tary, and be moderate in food and austere in 
conduct ; but he is not called upon to under- 
go the humiliations and mortifications which 
he is supposed to have suffered in the third 
period. The reader will not fail to remark 
the resemblance between these rules of 
priestly life and those employed by certain 
of the Romish orders. The “chastity and 
poverty” of the Franciscan are reflected in 
the Brahman law; the devotion of the Jes- 
uit to hierarchical ascendency is seen in the 
stern maintenance of the principle of the 
priestly caste. Yet the Brahman is com- 
pelled to marry, and, unless his union is 
blessed by progeny, he is not held in honor 
by his caste. The Hindoo priesthood is thus 





forbidden to become a monkish order ; it | 
has imposed upon it the necessity of its own | 


hereditary perpetuation. During the period 
of his domestic life the Brahman is not 
forced to those penances and physical in- 
flictions which are his portion at other peri- 
ods ; for then it is necessary to the interests 
of the caste that he should thrive and be 
strong in body. 

Such a body as this of the Brahmans, once 
possessed of hierarchical power, and secure 
in the principle of inheritance, was certain 
to produce philosophers, and men of science 
and letters; and there can be little doubt 
that to it are due the arts, the discoveries, 
and the remarkable memorials of learning 
and taste, of which ample evidence exists in 
any part of India, from Cashmere to Hyder- 
abad, 

Three great sects divide the votaries of 


the Hindoo religion. These are: the Sai- 
vas, or worshipers of Siva; the Vaishnavas, 
or worshipers of Vishnu; and the Jains, 
who represent the ancient Buddhists in these 
later days. All these sects agree in acknowl- 
edging Brahm as the Supreme God, to whom, 
however, no statue is raised, and who is not 
publicly worshiped ; while to Brahma—the 
“ manifestation of the Deity,” there is devoted 
but a solitary temple in all Hindostan. A 
curious analogy, too, exists between the Hin- 
doo mythology and that of the Greeks ; and, 
were there time to follow it, it would be seen 
that the Hindoos also have their Apollo and 
their Mars, their Venus, Cupid, Juno, their 
Janus, Pluto, and Ceres. The three sects 
also agree in submitting to the hierarchical 
supremacy of the Brahmans, and in a rigid 
division into castes. These castes, exclu- 
sive of that of the Brahmans, which is the 
highest, are mainly three in number. There 
is the caste of Kshatriyas, or military chiefs ; 
there is the caste of Vaishyas, or traders and 
men of commerce ; and there is the caste of 
Sudras, or mechanics, laborers, and serving- 
people ; while there is a yet lower order of 
the population, supposed to be descended 
from the aborigines, who are not dignified 
by any caste classification, but are persist- 
ently kept under. 

The vitality and effectiveness of this sys- 
tem of castes may be judged from a few 
facts as to their rules and the inexorable cus- 
toms which among them have much more 
than the sacredness of civic law. Each caste 
has its own especial groove, its distinct or- 
ganization and administration, and its own 
code. No member of one caste can wed a 
member of another caste. Almost every act 
of daily life is attended by a ceremony or 
symbolism which constantly reminds the 
Hindoo of his exact social status. The dif- 
ferent castes may not even eat food together. 
A soldier or merchant by caste must always 
remain a soldier or merchant. The rules 
even forbid a dealer in any kind of goods 
from changing the article of his trade. He 
must remain within the particular trade-guild 
to which he was born. A violation of this 
rule subjects him to social ostracism and iso- 
lation. His wife is instigated to leave him; 
his children may disown him; his property 
is confiscated to the caste. After an offense 
of this nature, it is only with infinite pains 
that he can restore himself to a good stand- 
ing with his community, and even then is 
never after held quite in honor and confi- 
dence. - 
On the other hand, the Hindoo who re- 
mains faithful to his caste need never fear 
the pains of penniless poverty, reed never 
want the shelter of a roof or the warmth of 
nourishment. There is a freemasonry among 
the castes by which each member feels bound 
to succor his fellow in distress. This ele- 
ment of brotherhood is most conspicuous, 
perhaps, in the caste of the Vaishyas, or mer- 
chants, who constitute the great busy middle 
class of Hindostan, and are seen to the best 
advantage at Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, 
These merchants rarely, perhaps never, fail ; 
they pursue their trade with a feeling of se- 
rene security and an absence of anxiety for 
which the merchants of London and New 
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York may well envy them. For all around 
them are friends able and ready at any mo- 
ment to help them out of difficulty. While 
this feature of the system of castes has pro- 
duced individual happiness and prosperity 
among the Hindoos, it has sapped the vigor 
and patriotism of the race. So long as their 
caste was left untampered with, they have 
been willing to accept their conquerors, and 
to submit quietly to foreign domination. 
They care little who is at the head of the 
government so long as they are still allowed 
to trade, and to keep their caste together in 
the bondage of its sacred rules. 

There are various subdivisions in the 
general castes which have been described. 
Walking in the streets of Bombay or Baro- 
da, you would recognize the Brahmans by 
their attire of loose white linen and their 
conical or round shaped turbans. Then you 
would observe certain men dressed not un- 
like them, but wearing very high turbans of 
various colors. These are the Purous, or of- 
ficials. A third grade of the higher caste 
consists of Khayets, the writers or scribes, 
whose dress also distinguishes them from 
their superiors. 

The differences in character, person, and 
in domestic habits among the Hindoos of va- 
rious parts of the peninsula are very curious 
and striking. Perhaps the widest contrast 
exists between the inhabitants of Hindostan 
proper, the denizens of the valleys of the 
Ganges and its tributaries, and the people of 
the Deccan, which comprises the larger por- 
tion of the southern end of the empire. As 
in most countries, varying characteristics be- 
come less pronounced and distinguishable in 
the neighboring parts of the provinces ; the 
farther you go, either north or south of the 
Ganges, the more clearly do the differences 
appear. You find that even in the customs 
and celebrations of religious rites the old- 
time unity and singleness of the Hindoo 
faith have given way to innovations produced 
by circumstances and the different condi- 
tions of life. You observe that costume is 
modified, and even the personal features of 
race have been changed in the process of 
years. The Bengalese is tall and compara- 
tively light in complexion, while the people 
in the Deccan are short and swarthy, and far 
less active and intelligent. That conquest, 
and the consequent mixture of races, differ- 
ences of soil and climate, and even variety 
of government, have produced these con- 
trasts, there can be nodoubt. Even between 
the Bengalese and the Hindoo of the Ganges 
palpable differences appear, brought about 
by these causes. Bengal is moist and 
swampy; the provinces lying along the 
Ganges are, on the contrary, dry. In the 
one feature of language these two peoples 
resemble each other. But the Gangetic Hin- 
doo is tall, fair, and, for a Hindoo, active and 
enterprising. He has always the most ob- 
stinately resisted*conquest and foreign dom- 
ination, and is, excepting perhaps that great 
Mahratta race which still flourishes so vigor- 
ously in the realms of the Guicowar and 
Sinde, the most restive under English rule. 
He is fond of martial exercises, is the best 
hunter in Central India, is quicker to per- 
ceive and adopt the comforts of civilization ; 





he wears turbans like the Moslem, and tiles 
his houses like the European. His villages 
are regularly built, and are often neat and 
picturesque, even in the enlightened eye 
from the West. He prefers good wheaten 
bread to rice or ragi. Indeed, of the peo- 
ples entirely under English rule, the Gangetic 
Hindoos may be most aptly likened to the 
Scandinavian or Teuton of Europe. The 
Bengalese, on the other hand, are at once a 
more comely, a softer, a more indolent, and 
a more crafty people. 

“The Bengalese,” says Elphinstone, “ are 
small, black, effeminate in appearance; re- 
markable for timidity and superstition, as 
well as for subtlety and art.” They there- 
fore more resemble the Latin races of Eu- 
rope. They are too listless and inactive to 
resist very vigorously the rule of the stranger ; 
and Bengal is the most submissive and easily 
governed of all England’s Indian dominion. 
While less worthy of respect, they are more 
picturesque and pleasing than the Gangetic 
Hindoo. Their villages present at once a 
less comfortable and a more Oriental ap- 
pearance. Their cottages are thatched, and 
are more often built in bamboo and palm 
forests, scattered without method here and 
there, than in open and regular spaces. The 
Bengalese is a cleaner animal than the Gan- 
getic Hindoo. He bathes often, and always, 
after bathing, rubs his body with oil, which 
makes his skin glossy and shining, and has 
the result of preserving him from the mias- 
matic influences of the swamps and jungles. 
The Bengalese lives almost entirely on rice, 
and his principal occupation is the raising of 
the poppy, to be manufactured into opium, 
which becomes a government monopoly, and 
is sent out yearly to the value of fifty mill- 
ion dollars, to drug and destroy the opium- 
consuming Chinese and Turks. In Calcut- 
ta, where a large proportion of the domestic 
servants are Bengalese, the master of the 
house pays them but a few doilars a month, 
service being cheap mainly because the Ben- 
galese lives almost exclusively upon rice, 
with which he is content all the year round. 

One has only to look over the map of 
Hindostan to see that there are compara- 
tively very few cities or large towns, con- 
sidering the extent of the population. The 
Hindoos for the most part live in villages. 
Each of these communities has its place of 
worship, its anniversaries, feasts, and fairs, 
and its hospitable house in which to welcome 
strangers who come that way. Each village 
has its head-man, or mayor, who does pretty 
much as he pleases in the administration of 
the law ; levying taxes and collecting them, 
and punishing the transgressor. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that in the Hindoo vil- 
lages there is but small occasion for the ap- 
plication of harsh judicial penalties. A writer 
on India says that in the villages “ violence 
of all sorts is extremely rare, drunkenness 
scarcely known, and on the whole the coun- 
try people are remarkably quiet, well -be- 
haved, and for their circumstances happy and 
contented.” The same writer gives a de- 
scription of rural life in Bengal, at once so 
brief and so pleasant that we must be par- 
doned for again quoting him: “ The hus- 
bandman rises with the earliest dawn, washes, 





and says a prayer, and then sets out with his 
cattle to his distant field. After an hour or 
two he eats some remnant of his yesterday’s 
fare for breakfast, and goes on with his labor 
till noon, when his wife brings out his hot 
dinner. This he eats by a brook or under 
a tree, talks and sleeps till two o’clock, while 
his cattle also feed and repose. From two 
till sunset he labors again; then drives his 
cattle home, feeds them, bathes, eats some 
supper, smokes, and spends the rest of the 
evening in amusement with his wife and 
children, or his neighbors. The women fetch 
water, grind the corn, cook, and do the 
household work, besides spinning and such 
occupations.” The Hindoo women are still 
in a great degree subject to the condition of 
inferiority and semi-servitude which has pre- 
vailed all over Asia, and even now is appar- 
ent in some parts of Europe. In the rural 
districts this inferiority is at once seen in the 
prevalent customs. To their ancient subjec- 
tion, the influence of the Mohammedan 
conquest added the absolute seclusion of the 
women, a custom which, though by no means 
universal, still exists here and there in India. 
It is principally seen in the wives and daugh- 
ters of the military class ; those of the priest- 
ly Brahman, and of the mercantile Jain, are 
still free to go and come as in ancient times. 

Among the rural Hindoos the wife is not 
treated as the husband’s equal. The husband 
has his society among his male companions, 
and the women consort together. The wife 
serves the husband his meals after cooking 
them, and stands by and waits upon him ; 
she eats nothing until the master’s hunger 
is satisfied. In the street, the husband goes 
first, and the wife follows after; the brother 
precedes the sister, the father the daughter. 
The woman often receives a blow from her 
angry lord, who conceives he has the right to 
deliver it. Yet, with all this inequality, 
there are to be found here and there Hindoo 
communities in which the women are held in 
as much respect as in most European coun- 
tries ; where the husband confides his affairs 
to his wife, and seeks her counsel; and 
where he even promotes her to the high hon- 
or of eating and walking by his side. There 
are, indeed, menials lower down than the 
women ; a mild state of bondage has long 
existed, children being sometimes sold by 
very poor parents, or stolen by Indian gyp- 
sies, and made servants for life. This sys- 
tem, however, is almost extinct in Hindos- 
tan. 

The wealthy Hindoos, while retaining 
many of the imaginative customs of their an- 
cestors, have also very generally adopted the 
luxuries of the West. The rich merchant of 
Bombay or Calcutta is as fond of display and 
magnificence as the Englishman who has re- 
turned from Australia gorged with the gains 
from mines and sheep-farms. To be sure,-he 
reserves his most, lavish exhibitions of wealth 
for people of his own race and caste. It isa 
matter of high privilege for a European to 
gain admittance to a Hindoo wedding, or the 
representation of one of those strange sacred 
dramas to which the rich natives are so much 
addicted. This spirit of exclusiveness, how- 
ever, wanes as time goes on. English resi- 
dents in the seaport cities mingle much more 
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freely with their native neighbors than they 
did half a century ago. They rival each 
other in the adornments of their houses, in 
the elegance and costliness of their equi- 
pages, in the display of gems and jewels, and 
in the splendor of their dinners and balls. 
Rousselet describes the interior of the rich 
Hindoo residences in Bombay as sumptu- 
ous, “ containing such quantities of furniture, 
works of art, glass and lustres, that one might 
fancy one’s self in a shop.” But these things 
are heaped together without taste or order ; 


and the owner evidently regards them “simply | 


as a collection of valuable curiosities, calcu- 
lated to inspire visitors with a great idea of 
his position. As for the owner himself, his 
personal needs are modest, for he is often 
content to occupy a little room in one corner 
of his residence.” Something should be said 
of the gardens with which the rich Hindoos 
grace their suburban or country houses ; for 
much of the character of a people may be 
interpreted by the manner in which they dec- 
orate Nature round about them. The Hin- 
doo gardens are typical of the race. They 


are divided regularly by long, straight ave- | 


nues and alleys, which give them a formal 
and stately look, and here and there are 
arranged long and narrow ponds, with stone 
or stucco work built up the centre. 


Here |! 





are straight, well-arranged paths, bordered 





by poppies and other flowers, set out in regu- 
lar and formal patterns. Round about you | 


will see orange-groves and copses of citron- 
trees, all trimmed into formal and uniform 
shapes ; here and there are cypresses, palms, 
and a lavish wealth of perfume and color in 
the tropical plants. The gardens are not 
seldom furnished with trellises and arbors, 
which are vine-clad so as to afford a grateful 
protection from the scorching rays of the 
summer sun ; while cool rills of water splash 
by in tiny canals, which divert them from 
some neighboring stream or pond. In the 
midst of these curious and pleasing expanses 
rises the country-house, usually of a glaring 
white stucco, but arranged to yield comfort 
to and pamper the indolence of the inmates. 
Latterly the Hindoos have adopted the fash- 
ion of lightly - built, spacious piazzas, over 
which the fast-growing creepers of the trop- 
ics are trailed and festooned. 

Of the more obtrusive and general feat- 
ures of the Hindoo character much has been 
written, and the stories told by various his- 
torians and travelers differ but little on this 
subject. It is agreed that they are weak, 
timid, indolent, little heedful of the truth— 
characteristics which seem always to be be- 
trayed by the inhabitants of very hot coun- 
tries ; while these traits have no doubt been 
still further encouraged by centuries of bad 
government and political vicissitude. On 
the other hand, crime is less frequent in In- 
dia than in enlightened Europe. The Thugs, 
who were murderers by religion, have almost 
disappeared, thanks to the energy of the 
English, who have vigorously undertaken to 
suppress them. The Hindoos in the rural 
districts are peaceable, social, hospitable, and 
gentle-hearted ; those of the towns give little 
trouble to the police and the courts of their 
governors ; while the Hindoo merchants of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Pondicherry, 
are scarcely less notable for integrity than 
the Parsees. “ The great defect,” says El- 
phinstone, “is a want of manliness. Their 
slavish constitution, their blind superstition, 
their extravagant mythology, the subtilties 
and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, 
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the languid softness of their poetry, their ef- 
feminate manners, their love of artifice and 
delay, their submissive temper, their dread 
of change, the delight they take in puerile 
fables, and their neglect of rational history, 
are so many proofs of the absence of the 
more robust qualities of disposition and in- 
tellect throughout the mass of the nation.” 
The exceptions to this character are, perhaps, 
most conspicuous among the Rajpoots and 
military caste in the vicinity of the Ganges. 
Here we find a class of Hindoos who betray 
“a high spirit, an enthusiastic courage, and 











camels, some on oxen, some on horses, and 
others walking in irregular groups. The 
men are bold, fierce, and martial-looking, 
with strange-shaped turbans cocked on one 
side of their heads, giving them a reckless 
and devil-may-care aspect ; while the women, 
who are often comely, are dressed somewhat 
after the manner of our own Indian squaws, 
except that their head-dress, with its long 
peak and fringery, is not unlike that of the 
peasants in certain parts of France. Al- 


atory and are looked upon with great dis- 
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BRINJARREES, 


generous self-devotion, singularly combined 
with gentleness of manners and softness of 
heart, together with a boyish playfulness and 
almost infantile simplicity.” 


| trust by the natives, they have a regular and 
| legitimate occupation as public carriers. They 


India has its gypsies as well as Europe | 


and America; and there, in the East, the 
picturesqueness which everywhere marks 
these wandering tribes is greatly increased 
by the gaudy decorations of their attire and 
the swarthy wildness of their features. There 
is no more singular sight than a caravan 
of Brinjarrees, who often pass through the 
country in large numbers, some mounted on 


are the express-companies of Hindostan ; 
and their caravans go laden with every va- 
riety of goods and parcels from city to city, 
and from province to province. Their pe- 
culiarity is, that they are invariably nomadic, 
having no local habitation except the camp 


| wherein they have ensconced themselves for 


the moment. So, when a caravan starts 


| himself and his wife. 


backs, and the children mounted behind the 
men on the camels and oxen, or toddling 
along at their side. It is impossible to cal- 
culate the number of the Brinjarrees in In- 
dia; but it is certain that there are at least 
several hundred thousand of them ; and they 
are to be met in every part of the country, 
The worst that is charged against them is 
their habit of stealing the children of the 
villagers, whom they bring up in their own 


| wild gypsy ways ; wherein they resemble the 
though the Brinjarrees are thievish and pred- | 


Bohemians and Zingaris of Europe. Their 


| women, too, tell fortunes in much the same 
way that the Western gypsies do, and the 


singular marriage ceremonies of the Brin- 
jarrees resemble those of the European wan- 
derers. Some observers have thus been con- 
vinced that the Brinjarrees are the original 
race from which have branched out and scat- 
tered over the earth all like wandering tribes. 
Similarities in the languages used by these 
nomads have been discovered, which strength- 
en the theory. The Brinjarrees are proficient 
in the arts of necromancy and juggling, and 
as they pass through the villages attract mul- 
titudes to witness their magical skill. Their 
women are graceful and supple in the tra- 
ditional. dances with which the wandering 
folk are regaled when they make a halt— 
dances differing in many respects from those 
performed by the Nautch-girls at the Hindoo 
courts and festivals. Many of them are also 
skillful musicians ; and, as they have a poe- 
try of their own carried by mouth from gen- 
eration to generation, their songs are weird 
and strange beyond description. 





FALLEN FORTUNES. 
A NOVEL. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





CHAPTER AZZ. 
LADY SKIPTON’S CHARITY. 


Mr. CAMPDEN was sorry to lose his 
guests, yet not altogether so, so far as he 
himself was concerned; they had already 
begun to be the cause of quarrel between 
He was inclined to 
be kinder to them in his manner, because 
of their misfortunes ; and this his Julia stig- 
matized as “ weakness,” and even as cruelty 
to those he pitied; they would only miss 
everything afterward the more, she said, 


from the sense of contrast; and she took 


} 
| 
| 
| 


across the country, the whole tribe is there— | 


the decrepit old men, the women with their 


care not to err in this way herself. 

When the little family were all in the 
Riverside barouche together, on their way to 
their new home, Tony put this question to 
his mamma, preceded, after the fashion of his 
age, by an affirmation: “I am precious glad 
we are going to Sanbeck. What has made 
Mrs. Campden so cross with us all since dear 
papa went away ?” 

Kate and Jenny exchanged a rapid 
glance. 

“Even Tony has remarked it, you see,” 
said the latter, in French. She had spoken 
of the matter to her sister with vehement 
indignation, which Kate had endeavored to 
mitigate ; likeher mother, she always strove 


babies strapped in a loose bundle at their | to find excuses for people. 
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“Cross, Tony?” answered Mrs. Dalton, 
quietly. “I am sure I didn’t know she had 
been cross. 
She thought it best to ignore the general 
charge of crossness altogether. 

“Oh, no; I wasn’t, mamma. Only she 
used to call me ‘her sweet boy,’ and now 
she says, ‘ You little nuisance.’” 

Nobody answered this observation, since 
it was impossible to refute it. Only Jen- 
ny laughed—a little, bitter laugh. She had 
coldly touched her hostess’s lips without a 
word, after her mother and sister had ex- 
pressed their thanks for Mrs, Campden’s 
hospitality, though she had kissed Mary ten- 
derly, and thrown her slender arms about 
Uncle George, and bidden him quite an ex- 
travagant adieu. 

“TI wish Jenny was not quite so ‘thor- 
ough,’” Kate had sighed to herself ; “ though 
one loves her all the better for it.” 

Mrs. Dalton, too, had dropped a tear in 
secret over that independent spirit of her 
second daughter, which under present cir- 
cumstances could not but be detrimental to 
the poor girl. 

But Jenny neither sighed nor wept. She 
had an honest contempt for all scoundrels, 
as her favorite Carlyle would have expressed 
it, and, in her indignation against them, was 
apt, like himself, to spare neither sex nor 
age, nor even social position in the county. 

“ That woman is a mean wretch,” was her 
private comment upon Tony’s bill of indict- 
ment against his hostess. 

The people in Bleabarrow acknowledged 
their presence civilly as they passed through 
the little town; the young with pulls at 
their forelocks, or rapid courtesies; the el- 
ders with grave obeisances, as they stood at 
their shop-doors. 

“ They little think we have only one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year,” thought Jen- 
ny. This was a mistake of hers, for the bows 
were given to them as occupants of the car- 
riage. To the British provincial eye, a fine 
equipage is little inferior in dignity to the Ark 
among the Hebrews. Indeed, even in the me- 
tropolis, it must have something sacred, or at 
least curiously significant, as it is often sent 
empty to “represent” royalty itself at the 
obsequies of our great men. . 

In Sanbeck, as usual, the barouche created 
a still greater sensation. It was followed 
upon this occasion by a fourgon containing 
the luggage. When they had deposited their 
burden and driven away, “ There go our last 
pomps and vanities,” said Jenny, philosophi- 
cally. ‘“ Now for the crust and the cress.” 

It was a relief to all of them to find them- 
selves under their own roof. Even Lucy— 
about whom they had naturally some mis- 
givings—expressed herself as agreeably dis- 
appointed, and pronounced the clipped yews 
upon the little terrace which represented 
winged dragons, “’ eavenly.” 


Perhaps you were troublesome.” | 


| 


| 
} 








| 


She showed | 


much affability to Margate, as the late Jona- | 


than Landell’s housekeeper was called (but 


probably not after the fashionable watering- | 


place), and spoke of her eulogistically as 
“ quite a carackter.” She was, in fact, a great 
curiosity, being an honest, simple old wom- 
an, who had done her duty in the world for 
sixty years to the best of her ability ; if she 








had ever possessed the vanity of her sex, it 
had long departed ; but she did think that 
there was no one in Derbyshire who could 
in its season make a better black-pudding 
than herself; and she had just cause for her 
confidence. The only trial she ever caused 
her “young ladies” was when she would 
proudly set this delicacy before them as “a 
surprise,” as the cookery-books say, and then 
wait to see them eat it. Tony was the only 
one who appreciated it, and yet they could 
not have wounded old Margate’s pride for 
worlds, by leaving it on their plates. Black- 
puddings added another terror to winter at 
Sanbeck, for they came in with the cold, as 
fruit does with the warm weather. Margate’s 
familiar and assistant, Nancy, was a stout 
village lass, the very incarnation of good- 
nature, but with no particular beauty to 
boast of, save the unusual one (for persons in 
her position) of a set of dazzlingly - white 
teeth, a very fortunate circumstance, since it 
was her custom to keep her mouth wide 
open, 

“T do think, Kitty, we shall be happy 
here,” was the verdict passed by Jenny upon 
the Nook and its belongings on the night of 
their arrival. 

“If only it suits dear mamma,” faltered 
Kitty. 

Jenny had equally thought of that, we 
may be sure, and both were well aware that 
it was not a question of “ suiting ;” Mrs. 
Dalton would have been content with far 
inferior lodgment and ruder fare. But there 
was something underneath the cheerfulness 
of her face, and which belied it, that both 
her daughters read. She had exhibited no 
curiosity about the house, though she had 
striven to appear interested in what they 
told her of it ; her only solicitude had been 
expressed concerning the post—as to what 
time the letters arrived in Sanbeck. 

It was very improbable, indeed, that any 
communication should be received from her 
husband for some time to come; yet every 
morning, when the horn was heard—it was 
near noonday generally—her eyes would light 
up with expectancy, and her pale face flush, 
till the postman had passed the house. Jenny, 
too, had her anxieties, it seemed, in this re- 
spect, for, on the third day after their arrival, 


she walked out alone to meet the postman. | 


There was only one letter for the Nook, and 
that was for her; it was evidently the one 
she had expected, and she took it eagerly 
from the man’s hand. It was an answer 
to one she had written to Lady Skipton, 
after much consideration. Folks had of- 
ten praised her lace-work, telling her that 
nothing equal to it was to be got at the 
shops ; that it was worth six guineas a yard 
at the very least; etc., etc. So she had re- 


solved to utilize her gift of lace-making for | 


the benefit of her belongings. Under other 
circumstances, she would have applied to 
Mrs, Campden to effect this ; but she felt too 
angry with that lady to ask any favor of her, 
however small. So she had written to Lady 
Skipton, an old friend of her mother’s, and 


| 





who had always been kindly disposed tow- | 


ard herself, inclosing a yard of her lace, as 
a specimen, and begging her to find out at 
what price such work could really be dis- 


posed of. If the reply was satisfactory, and 
such as she had always been led to expect, 
so far from being a burden to her family in 
their altered position, she could easily double 
their present income. Instead of returning 
home, where she would be subject to inter- 
rogatories, she entered a laborer’s cottage, 
where the auld wife placed a chair for her 
by the fire, to read the letter. The poor 
girl would have much preferred to do so in 
the open air; but the unusual exertion of 
walking a few yards alone had already fa- 
tigued her, and her white face had appealed 
to the old dame’s hospitality. ‘“ Now read 
your note, young leddie, and dinna mind 
me,” she had said, and then busied herself 
about her household work as usual. The 
contents of the envelope felt thicker than 
ordinary, and when Jenny opened it and 
found a five-pound note within the folds of 
the letter, she gave a little cry of joy. It 
was doubtless the price of the yard of lace 
which Lady Skipton had sold for her in Re- 
gent Street or Bond Street, and perhaps she 
had sent orders for ever so much more. 
Every one who has looked upon the first 
money made by his or her own exertions will 
understand something of the pleasure which 
Jenny experienced at this spectacle ; but in 
her case the joy was enhanced tenfold by the 
peculiar circumstances of her position. In- 
stead of life-long dependence upon others, 
here was independence for herself and for 
them. 

“Ye will have good news, missie, I 
reckon?” said the goodwife, as she saw the 
light leap into her young guest’s eyes. 

Jenny did not answer, for she was already 
deep in her ladyship’s letter, if depth could 
be obtained in anything so shallow. It was 
a long, rambling rhapsody upon the Daltons’ 
troubles, dotted with “so sorry” and “no 
one out of my own family so dear,” and not 
a word about the lace, except in the post- 
script, which ran thus: “As to your deauti- 
ful work, dear Jenny, we all admire it above 
smeasure ; but you know an amateur can 
never compete with these professionals ; one 
can hardly go asking tradespeople what they 
will give for the production of a young lady 
—one’s own personal friend, too—and I am 
sure it could only result in disappointment ; 
you might work your fingers to the bone, 
and only gain a few shillings. But if you 
will let me be the purchaser—just for this 
once, at all events—I shall be so pleased. I 
have no doubt you will find a use for the 
payment which I inclose herewith.” 

Jenny’s heart did not sink ; it was not of 
the composition that does so; yet it turned 
heavy and cold. “ They are all alike,” she 
murmured, bitterly; “all base and cruel 
alike. This woman could not even ask a 
question for me because of her faise pride.” 
She folded the bank-note up very small, and 
gazed wistfully into the fire. “ That is where 
I should like to put it,” she went on ; “ only 
she would never believe it.” Then she rose 
and thanked the woman of the house for her 
hospitality. 

“Lor, missie! don’t speak of it. We 
would all do a deal more for ye than that.” 

“ Why?” inquired Jenny, brusquely. 

“ Because the doctor has told us all about 
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ye, and whose was the hand that has given 
many a bit and drop to them as needed it in 
these parts. You're poor yourselves, I hear, 
now, missie; but it will nae be for long; 
the blessing o’ the poor is on ye, and ye will 
thrive yet.” 

The woman, a hale and hearty one, 
though old, spoke with earnest energy. 

“Thank you, dame,” said Jenny, simply, 
and she felt genuine gratitude. The other's 


words had put a strange confidence into her; | 


it was a comfort, too, to feel that she had 
confided to no one her intention of writing 
to Lady Skipton. No one could remonstrate 
against her returning that five-pound note to 
her ladyship by the next post. Money in 
some cases is said to “ burn in the pocket ;” 
but no spendthrift ever felt such a desire to 
get rid of a bank-note as now burned in Jen- 
ny’s heart. She did not want five pounds 
for what was only worth a few shillings. 
Her ladyship need not have been so afraid 
of having to buy more lace at that fancy 
price. “Just for this once, at all events,” 
was a phrase of quite unnecessary precau- 





tion ; but it had wounded its recipient to the | 


quick. “ Work her fingers to the bone!” 
Yes, she would do that and more before she 
ever appealed to that woman for assistance 
again, or indeed to any one. 
other string to her bow, which did not de- 
pend upon friends (so called) at all, and she 
now regretted she had not tried it first. If 
that failed—God help her ! 

Then she smiled to herself to think of 
the absurdity of that last reflection: as 
though we should only trust in God when 
all other means fail. 
surely as ridiculous as Mrs. Campden’s 
“ D. V.s,” which she was so careful to intro- 
duce in her ordinary correspondence. How 
angry poor Jeff made her once by telling 
that story of the old lady who would “ come 
to tea on Wednesday, D. V., but on Thurs- 
day at all events!” By the time Jenny got 
home—it took her a long time to walk even 
those few yards—she was quite herself again. 

The days rolled on at the Nook for Jen- 
ny faster than for the rest ; she was used to 
solitariness, and never tired of reading, and 
Mr. Landell’s library gave her endless occu- 
pation in that way; almost all the books, 
though old, were new to her, and some of 
them very strange and curious. Tales of 
witchcraft, fulfillments of dreams, treatises 
upon simples, local superstitions, habits of 
birds and beasts—the quaintest and most 
old-fashioned ideas imaginable, whereof 
one in twenty was really noteworthy, and, 
through desuetude, had become novel. 
Tony, too, after he had done his lessons 
with her, found employment and amusement 
enough in the valley; but to Mrs. Dalton 
and Kate the time hung heavy on hand. 
Mrs. Campden and Mary drove over to the 
Nook occasionally ; at first with laudable 
frequency ; then less and less often ; some- 
times Mary came alone, and was always 
kind ; but her kindness was of quite another 
sort than in the old days when Kate had 
been her “ dearest friend.” There was noth- 
ing to complain of in Mary—nor did Kate 
ever breathe a word of complaint against 
her—but she had evidently overrated the 


She had an- | 


Such a phrase was | 





strength of her own attachment. Her visits 
became briefer as well as rarer, being cut 
short by “ pressing engagements” here and 
there, such as in the old days would not have 
weighed with her a feather. 

The doctor, indeed, called every day, but, 
unhappily, not as a mere visitor ; Mrs. Dal- 
ton, though she kept “up and about,” was 
seriously indisposed, and gave him cause for 
much secret anxiety. ‘ My medicines,” he 
frankly told her daughters, “can do your 
mother little good ; the true remedy for her 
would be a letter from your father.” 

But none such arrived, although weeks 
had gone by since Dalton’s departure. The 
postman brought them few letters, indeed, 
now from anybody ; though there had been 
one or two from Jeff, speaking favorably upon 
the whole of his employer, and very cheerful- 
ly of his own position and prospects. He 


seemed to be in quite a responsible post— | 
| power, though well versed in the laws of 


something altogether above that of a clerk. 
Indeed, there was nobody over him at all ex- 


cept Mr. Holt himself; and yet he was byno | 
means overworked. “ For all which, I know,” | 


ton. 

His immediate correspondent was Jenny, 
who, in return for his own confidences, wrote 
him a pretty exact account of how matters 


wrote Jeff, “I have to thank dear Mrs. Dal- 


went on at Sanbeck; all which she well | 


knew would have an interest forhim. “If 
we could only hear from papa, and mamma 
were better,” wrote she, “ we should not have 
much to complain of. Could you find.out how 
long a letter ought to be coming from Rio? 


for, of course, papa would be sure to send us | 


one by the first mail after his arrival. Would | 


there not also be a chance of the Flambor- 
ough Head’s meeting a ship coming home, 
and sending letters by it? We are all so 
ignorant here, and, alas ! so helpless.” 

To this Jeff wrote back a cheerful reply, 
stating in general terms that the arrival of 
the mails was more or less variable, and 
that the wind had been contrary ; but added 
a private slip for Jenny’s eyes: “ Don’t 
breathe a word of it to your mother, but the 
Brazil mail arrived some days ago; Mr. Dal- 
ton, could not, therefore, have reached Rio 


| 


eight to twelve, at which Mrs. Warrener, by 
no means reluctantly, would find herself 
called upon to “ receive” with her nephew. 
Sometimes until considerably after midnight 
there would be clamorous, eight-handed tu- 
mults down in the drawing-room, where Her- 
bert luxuriated in two pianos ; and on these 
occasions his aunt found that Bach and Wag- 
ner somewhat murdered sleep. 

From these statements it will be perceived 
that Herbert Knollys had a taste for music. 
His taste, indeed, was an overruling pas- 
sion. Nor was he a specialist, caring only 
for music of a certain school, and disdaining 
all which did not conform to its canons. Of 
a truth, his catholicism in the matter of ap- 
preciation won for him the bad opinion of 
most musical bigots. He could read with 
zest some audacious modern symphonist, and 
enjoy one of Verdi’s operas keenly on the 
following night. He possessed no creative 


composition ; but, while undoubtedly a critic 
of nice acumen, he was endowed with a pow- 
er to perceive something good in nearly 
every species of work not absolutely worth- 
less ; a faculty which may have gained him 
slight respect among fellow-amateurs, but 
one which undoubtedly secured to him a 
larger share than theirs of healthy enjoy- 
ment. 

Herbert possessed an ample inherited 
fortune, nearly all of which was invested in 
the business of a certain firm, where his elder 


| brother held a very active partnership, and he 


himself a decidedly silent one. Herbert drew 
his yearly profits with a most guileless igno- 
rance of their exact source. Even if his own 
tastes had not been completely unmercantile, 
it is doubtful whether he would have ever tak- 
en anything but this passive part in the fami- 
ly business ; for from his birth he had been 
delicate ; much of his younger life, previous 


| to his present thirty-sixth year, had been 


| 
| 


| 


when it left. Indeed, the Flamborough Head | 


was mentioned at Lloyd’s yesterday as over- | 


due. This is likely enough, with these west 


| winds, and there is really no cause for anxi- 


ety as yet.” 
“As yet.” Those two little words sent a 
stab to Jenny's heart. 
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« OU will find me a trifle irregular in 

my general habits,” Herbert Knollys 
told his simple-minded old aunt, Mrs. War- 
rener, when the plan that she should come 
and keep house for him had been definitely 
agreed upon. Husbandless, childless, and 
nearly moneyless as well, it is doubtful 
whether this prophecy foreshadowed any se- 
rious obstacle, in the old lady’s opinion, to 
her future residence with Herbert. As for 


his irregularities, she soon discovered that | 


they were very mild ones. 


Now and then | 


there would be a musical gathering from | 


passed abroad, and, being somewhat pain- 
fully deformed, he possessed, as regarded 
mixing greatly with the world, an uncon- 
querable shyness, of which his misfortune 
was no doubt the pardonable cause. 

Egbert Knollys, Herbert’s elder broth- 
er, had usually lived with him during the 
summer at the family homestead in Connect- 
icut ; and indeed, previous to Egbert’s mar- 
riage, the two brothers had shared one home 
when in New York. But, during the past 
two or three summers, young Mrs. Knollys 
had shown a marked preference for some 
gayer place of sojourn. Herbert, when at 
the homestead, found himself alone there 
with his aged aunt. It is true, he now and 
then brought up a friend ; but Herbert was a 
man who had somehow never been intimate 
with any of his fellow-men except in a musi- 
cal sense, and often these visitors he found 
succeeded in boring him much more effi- 
ciently than books and solitude. 

It chanced that one breezy June evening, 
a little after sunfall, he left the homestead 
grounds and took a. quiet stroll along the 
meadow - skirted country-road with which 
from childhood he had been familiar. Near 
at hand glimmered the cool blue waters of 
Lond Island Sound. He passed down a 
narrow, shaded lane leading shoreward. An 
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old, jaded-looking cottage was standing a 
stone’s-throw from the shore-land rocks, just 
as Herbert remembered to have seen it stand 
years and years ago; but it had changed 
owners many times since his first experience 
of it. 

The present proprietor had apparently no 
seated objection to garden-weeds, and a 
somewhat pronounced taste for sunflowers. 
An ugly little mongrel cur ran barking tow- 
ard Herbert as he drew near the gate, but he 
was glad that this domestic guardian con- 
tented himself with only four or five effete 
little barks ; for he was already listening to 
a sound that pleased him much more, and 
one that it seemed a sad sacrilege thus un- 
worthily to interrupt. 

A girl, crouched on one of the adjacent 
rocks, was singing. Her back was turned 
toward Herbert; he could only perceive a 
dark-clad shape and a vague glimmer of yel- 
lowish hair. The tide was low, and the rock 
where this girl was stationed, usually sub- 
merged at high water, rose clustered with 
tawny sea-grass in rich-hued, beaded pro- 
fusion. Overhead some clouds of gossamer 
lightness waved in lines of deepest rose-color 
along the evening sky, and the waters against 
which these rounded rocks loomed with such 
dusky solidity were tinged with tender pink 
where they broadened away in their wrinkled, 
silken luminousness. 

The voice filled Herbert with a profound 
surprise. He moved slowly nearer and near- 
er the shore, scarcely stopping because of 
the noisy cur and only half believing his 
ears. Herbert’s trained musical taste at 
once told him that the quality, vigor, and 
flexibility of this voice, though perhaps be- 
longing to a mere child in years, were strik- 
ingly out of the common order. What she 
sang was some ordinary ballad enough, but 
she gave to the hackneyed and rather coarse 
melody an almost new significance. 

Herbert advanced with boldness, and 
had walked over a great many slimy stones 
and several slippery, tide-deserted bowlders, 
before he reached the base of the special 
rock on which this modern Lorelei had lo- 
cated herself. The song was now ended ; a 
moment later his footsteps on the thick-peb- 
bled beach were heard, and the singer looked 
suddenly round. 

Herbert at once found himself guessing 
her age by her face. “ Not younger than 
fifteen,” he told himself; “ perhaps a trifle 
over fifteen.” The girl’s face, indeed, was 
one of exquisite freshness as regarded color- 
ing, but a kind of permanently perplexed 
expression about the eyes and mouth made 
these tints lose their fullest youthful effect. 
Herbert at once gave to this expression an 
imaginative interpretation: “The girl has 
never been able to understand,” he thought, 
“how Fate bestowed upon her so wonderful 
a voice, and at the #me time didn’t clothe 
her in purple.” 

In purple she was by no means clad ; as 
she rose, a moment later, evidence appeared 
of how ill-made and soiled was the coarse 
dress she wore. But the face, though not 
beautiful, expressed a sharp dissonance be- 
tween itself and this unseemly gear. Her- 
bert could not help thinking it a remarkable 





face, though he was not at all sure about its 
beauty. The eyes were large, and of an 
odd, slaty gray ; at a little distance off they 
seemed to lack clearness utterly, and their 
dark lashes and dark tinting made strange 
contrast with the girl’s waved yellow locks ; 
but on a nearer view their opaqueness be- 
came a soft limpidity, much as when you 
stand apart from, and afterward closelier ap- 
proach, some shadowed woodland spring. 

The girl gave Herbert an unmerciful 
stare, wholly divested of embarrassment. 
He might with good reason have felt a 
qualm or two of confusion, but he oppor- 
tunely recollected his thirty-six years, and 
began, with a gentle smile : 

“Yes, I confess that I have been listen- 
ing to you sing. You havea delightful voice. 
Has any one ever told you so before?” 

The girl had evidently not yet finished 
her staring, and the first few words of her 
reply made Herbert fancy that she was still 
too absorbed in closely inspecting him to 
answer very trustworthily what he had asked 
of her. 

“ Yes, sir; I think people have said they 
liked to hear me sing ; but” (suddenly seem- 
ing to have satisfied herself in some mysteri- 
ous way on the subject of Herbert’s appear- 
ance) “nobody ever spoke about my voice 
as you have done.” 

Her accent and general mode of speech 
were a further surprise to Herbert. He had 
not expected an utter lack of refinement, 
but here was the decided presence of it. “TI 
wish you would sing me that little song 
again,” he said, “stationed just as you are.” 

She looked down at him from the rocky 
dais on which she stood, with a full, amused 
smile. Then, suddenly nodding her head in 
girlish assent, she joined both hands to- 
gether, and so held them, in an unexplain- 
ably graceful way, while she went through 
the song again, her only sign of self-con- 
sciousness being an augmented flush on 
either cheek. If Herbert was charmed be- 
fore, he was now transported. It seemed to 
him that this girl’s voice was an earnest of 
most golden possibilities. He felt like @ 
man who has suddenly picked up some pre- 
cious thing on the common wayside. A lit- 
tle later he had learned that the name of 
this gifted creature was Olivia Strangford ; 
moreover, that her mother had but recently 
taken the adjacent cottage ; that her mother, 
an invalid sister, and herself, were all of the 
family ; that her father had been a sea-cap- 
tain, and they had always lived, previous to 
his death, in the most comfortable manner ; 
that she had been to school until the present 
year, when her sister Augusta’s illness made 
it necessary for her to remain at home. “ We 
are dreadfully poor,” Olivia proceeded, with 
a very serious shake of the head. “ There 
is no denying that. I don’t mind telling 
you, sir, that the moment I fairly got it 
through my mind that you thought my voice 
really a thing to be proud of, I said to my- 
self, ‘ Well, perhaps here’s a chance of mak- 
ing our wretched little pittance of an income 
a trifle better than it is.’ I went to the opera 
once, ever so long ago. Pa took Augusta and 
me, but of course, being the merest children, 
we didn’t understand a bit of it. However, 





I often think of that night, and many a queer 
fancy have I had since about one day being 
able todo melodious things in white satin 
and diamonds. And s0, sir, if you do think 
that I could study for the stage with any 
hope of success, I wish you’d please tell ma 
so.” 

Herbert professed himself very willing 
in this matter, and shortly afterward he was 
imparting to Mrs. Strangford the intelligence 
that her daughter gave promise of an alto- 
gether wonderful voice. Mrs. Strangford 
was a thin, faded-looking woman, with a 
look about her gentle face that made her 
seem perpetually on the brink of bursting 
into tears. Her quivering little voice, too, 
impressed Herbert as something saliently 
pathetic. She was so glad about poor, dear 
Olivia. It was such a comfort to feel that 
the poor, dear child had so remarkable a 
gift ; her poor, dear daughter Augusta had 
always declared people would one day find 
it out. But the gentleman (it seemed to 
Herbert as if this commiserating lady ought 
to say, “ the poor, dear gentleman ”) had not 
considered, perhaps, that cultivation of the 
voice was a very expensive matter, and that 
the means for allowing poor, dear Olivia to 
study were wholly out of her mother’s com- 
mand. 

Whereupon Olivia turned her odd eyes 
suddenly upon Herbert, as if to say: “ Ah! 
what reply can you make to that? You 
have come here disturbing me with ambi- 
tious dreams ; now justify yourself for do- 
ing so.” 

Herbert smiled confidently, and answered 
that almost any operatic manager would 
doubtless agree to bestow upon Olivia the 
proper training after hearing her sing, pro- 
vided, of course, suitable prearrangements 
were made as regarded her initial perform- 
ances. “I think,” he added, addressing 
Mrs. Strangford, “ that it will be possible for 
me to put you in the way of seeing and con- 
sulting a trustworthy person of this sort. In- 
deed, I will readily engage to do so.” 

But nothing of the kind eventually oc- 
curred. Herbert, on the contrary, assumed 
himself the full superintendence of Olivia’s 
musical education. A few weeks later she 
was in New York, under the care of a pro- 
fessor in whose abilities he placed the firm- 
est confidence. “She is a marvel!” ex- 
claimed Signor Galetti to him, after a few 
days of teaching. “She has the voice of an 
angel already. When I have finished with 
her she will be a miracle.” 

Olivia lived for more than the next two 
years in the Galetti household. Her maestro 
was an emaciated little Italian, with a vast 
black beard and mustache and a chronic 
pair of green spectacles. His wife, a child- 
less signora, was a gaunt, angular lady, with 
a morbid idea that everybody was conspiring 
to keep hidden the colossal genius of her 
Giuglio. Olivia at once won her heart by 
being charmed with the signore’s evolutions 
upon the violin. For this reason, very pos- 
sibly, she would pat Herbert’s protégée on 
the cheek before company, and say, with an 
indulgent smile on her dark, bony face, “It 
is our future Malibran.” 

A great grief happened to Olivia in the 
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third year of her residence with the Galettis. 
Her invalid sister Augusta died. The girl 
was not only wretchedly sorrow-stricken, but 
wretchedly perplexed as well. 

“I must live with my mother now,” she 
told Herbert, the very day after the simple 
funeral had taken place there in that shabby 
little cottage by the sound. “I shall have 
to throw away all hope of your kindness in 
the future. My poor mother can’t be left 
alone ; you of course see that.” 

Herbert quietly stated that he saw it with 
perfect clearness. There was no reason, he 
added, why she and her mother should not 
live together in town. He would at once 
engage rooms for them. Olivia might go to 
school then as before, and have Signor Ga- 
letti to teach her music as before also, 

She looked at him steadily for a moment 
after he had made this placid proposal, and 
then suddenly stooped down, caught one of 
his hands between both her own, and kissed 
it once most forcefully. A moment after- 
ward her mourning-clad figure had disap- 
peared through the doorway. 

This happened at her mother’s cottage, 
one miserably keen January afternoon, on 
the day whose morning had witnessed Au- 
gusta Strangford’s melancholy little funeral. 
Herbert stood quite still for some notable 
space after Olivia had left him thus oddly. 
His face looked very meditative ; presently 
his eyes, wandering toward a near mirror, 
caught sight of his own reflection. A slight 
shudder convulsed him, almost as though the 
mirror had shown him some ghostly appari- 
tion. 

But the truth was far from this. It had 
shown him a somewhat tall figure, on whose 
misshapen shoulders rested a head of intel- 
lectual moulding, with a face delicate-feat- 
ured, smooth-shaven, and lit by soft, clear 
blue eyes. 

When Olivia again went to town her 
mother accompanied her. Herbert often 
visited them in the rooms which, it is need- 
less to say, he had engaged for them. Olivia 
grew in womanliness, both mentally and 
physically, almost daily. She was then com- 
pleting her eighteenth year. What had be- 
fore seemed an incomplete promise of future 
beauty had now suddenly become actuality 
of the most charming sort. Her shape was 
rapidly taking new lines; her stature had 
heightened surprisingly. 

The more Herbert saw of her the more 
she puzzled him. “The only permanent 
thing about her,” he once said to his aunt, 
“seems to be her wonderful voice.” 

“Oh, she is a child yet,” returned Mrs. 
Warrener, who had been to visit the Strang- 
fords at Herbert's suggestion. ‘She will 
change with time.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Herbert, with 
prompt interest. “And yet,” he added, 
meditatively, as though to his own thoughts, 
“there are days when she seems more wom- 
anlike than most women of thirty. But, 
then, again, her childishness amazes me.” 

One evening, in the latter portion of 
Olivia’s eighteenth year, Herbert proposed 
taking her to a sort of musicale given by 
Signor Galetti and his adoring spouse. The 
signora had had the extending of the invita- 





tions ; no one was asked except her idol’s 
admirers—and pupils. These latter were a 
necessity, the poor signora had doubtless re- 
flected. 

At about eight o’clock on the evening in 
question, Herbert called for his young /7o- 
tégée. She appeared at the door of their lit- 
tle parlor, looking quite radiant, a moment 
after he knocked. In one hand she held a 
small bouquet of delicious-odored violets. 

“Poor, dear Olivia is enraptured with 
your lovely present,” stated the plaintive Mrs. 
Strangford, as Herbert entered.—‘“ Why, Olie 
dear, see how surprised he looks.” And the 
lady gave one of her lugubrious imitations 
of a laugh. “He is trying to make us be- 
lieve he didn’t send you your violets.” And 
then there was another ghastly cachinna- 
tion. 

Olivia’s eyes were fixed very searchingly 
on Herbert’s face as he answered, “I did not 
send them.” And he now turned toward 
Olivia, adding : “ You’ve an admirer already. 
I suppose it is that slim youth—what’s his 
name?—who played your accompaniment, 
the other afternoon, at Galetti’s.” Herbert 
went on, jokingly: “ Poor Farrish’s enthusi- 
asm exceeds his talent. Galetti tells me 
that he thinks him a very promising young 
—chorus-singer.” 

Olivia’s eyes look an angry flash. 

“Well,” she burst forth, “it is something 
to be that! We cannot all have the first 
place in everything. Mr. Farrish plays my 
accompaniments much better than Signor 
Galetti, who forgets entirely that I am a 
novice.” Olivia began smelling her violets 
a little excitedly _ “I wonder if he has real- 
ly sent them. How charmingly fragrant 
they are!” 

“ Already !” a voice seemed to say within 
Herbert’s thoughts. “But surely it is a 
shame that this mediocre young Farrish 
should be the first. Well, he may also be 
the last—who knows? More than one great 
prima donna has married a nonentity; and 
some day she will be a great prima donna, if 
all goes well.” 

The Galettis’ musicale was largely at- 
tended by very hirsute Italian gentlemen 
and their dusky consorts. There was one 
tall lady, with a conspicuous mole on her left 
cheek, and flashing black eyes, who sang the 
drinking-song from “ Lucretia Borgia” with 
such stormy contralto energy that it seemed 
as if the window-sashes ought certainly to 
rattle before she had finished. There was a 
pensive tenor-song, and a humorous basso, 
and a somewhat hoarse barytone, and a 
rather gymnastic violin-solo. And at last 
the bony Signora Galetti glided up to Olivia 
where she was being murmured to in a cor- 
ner by Mr. Farrish, whom she had recently 
made confess, by-the-by, that he had sent 
the bouquet of violets. 

Everybody wanted Olivia to sing, the 
signora declared. Her marvelous gift had 
somehow gotten to be known, and— 

Just at this point in the signora’s re- 
marks up glided Herbert. “Are you re- 
questing Olivia to sing?” he inquired. 

“Yes, Mr. Knollys. You can’t think 
how many people have expressed the wish 
to hear her.” . 





Herbert spoke with his eyes fixed on 
Olivia’s face. - 

“T think it a far better plan that she 
should make no public exhibition of this 
sort yet awhile,” he stated. “‘ She has gained 
much, but she still has much to gain. Be- 
sides, there are other reasons, perhaps. I 
mean,” he explained, suddenly addressing 
Olivia personally, “that your powers had 
better be kept at least a partial secret, for 
the present, from professional persons.” 

Herbert drew back, doubtless thinking 
that he had said enough to settle matters 
quite permanently. The signora shook her 
head, looked rather ill-naturedly after Her- 
bert, and also began to recede. 

Mr. Farrish, a little blond gentleman 
with eye-glasses and what were apparently 
lovely manners, now smilingly whispered in 
Olivia’s ear : 

“You told me you were high-spirited.” 

“Well?” 

Olivia turned upon him sharply. She 
was somewhat taller than this liquid-voiced 
blond, and larger in every manner. 

“I don’t think you show anything but 
submission just at present,” continued her 
admirer. “I had hoped, Miss Strangford, 
that you would sing to-night. We have had 
so much of this grand Italian screeching 


| that one of those fresh little ballads in your 
| fresh, silvery voice would—” 


| 
| 
| 





Olivia, while biting her lip nervously, in- 
terrupted him, 

“T don’t mind singing at all,” she de- 
clared. Her strange eyes had gotten a most 
unwonted brilliancy, and she repeatedly 
changed her violets from one hand to the 
other. “ Which ballad do you mean?” 

Mr. Farrish’s tones became something 
wondrously mellifluous. 

“Don’t you know, Miss Strangford?” 
He cast a meaning look at the violets, which 
now lay in her lap. “ There is that new 
ballad, you know—so fresh and simple— 
‘Oh, thanks for the flowers you sent me! 
But then I—I am afraid certain people 
might think this “oo pointed; don’t you 
agree with me?” 

“Give me your arm,” ordered Olivia 
rising. 

There was a touch of imperiousness ir 
her tones which may have somewhat amazed 
the little blond gentleman ; but he obeyed 
with promptitude. 

Olivia was at the Signora Galetti’s side a 
very little while afterward. A few whis- 
pered words, and then she drew near the 
piano, having dropped Mr. Farrish’s arm ig- 
noringly and taken the signora’s. 

The melody that Olivia sang was a very 
charming one, but her voice made it some- 
thing of a transcendent fascination. Hard- 
ened old professional musicians looked into 
each other’s faces with glistening eyes. The 
black-browed contralto, who was a French 
lady, gave a guttural “ A/on Dieu /” when she 
finished. Congratulations and enthusiasm 
besieged her as she rose from the piano. A 
pell-mell of voices implored her to sing 
again ; but she slipped through the babel of 
eulogists as though determined that this 
should be the end of her vocal favors. It 
chanced that, a moment after she had gotten 
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beyond the little bevy of admirers, Olivia 
found herself face to face with Herbert. 

She met his look unflinchingly, speaking 
at once and with speed. 

“Of course you are very angry. You 
think I have treated you shamefully. I ad- 
mit it. What” (her voice broke for a sec- 
ond, just here)}—“ what are you going to 
do?” 

“ Going to do?” Herbert repeated, smil- 
ing. 

She gathered her brows in most puzzled 
style. 

“Gracious goodness!” she burst forth, 
“you don’t mean that I haven’t made you 
angry?” 

Herbert smiled again; but just then 
more people came to beg that Olivia would 
sing something else. She was polite ada- 
mant, however, in the matter of her refusal ; 
and a little later Herbert announced to her 
that their carriage was waiting outside. 

She was being made a great deal of just 
then. The signora had had her hands full 
during the past twenty minutes, as regarded 
introducing to Olivia those who desired the 
acquaintance of so brilliant a songstress. 
Quite a number of very professional-looking 
people were grouped about her, and among 
these, but noticeably differing from them in 
appearance, was a stout, rather awkward 
young fellow of perhaps two-and -twenty, 
with a healthful, broad-blown face and an 
incipient brown mustache. 

The signora had whispered to Olivia be- 
fore presenting this young gentleman : “I 
shall now introduce Mr. Maxwell McAllis- 
ter. He is one of my Giuglio’s stupidest 
pupils ; but, my dear, he ees a great catch ; 
he ees worth millions.” 

Mr. Maxwell McAllister was saying a few 
extremely commonplace things to Olivia, 
when Herbert came up. She immediately 
excused herself to the little surrounding co- 
terie and bade her host and hostess good- 
night. 

She and Herbert had no opportunity for 
conversation till they sat together in the car- 
riage, being driven homeward. And then 
Olivia opened the conversation, saying, with 
a little unsteadiness of tone : 

“T think you must be angry at my con- 
duct. Perhaps you concealed your real feel- 
ings then. Is it so?” 

Herbert laughed softly, though not mer- 
rily. She could not see his face in the dark 
carriage. 

“ T will be as wrathful as I can manage,” 
he told her, “if you insist upon it.” After a 
slight silence he went on: “ But you must 
let me say, Olivia, that I really feel as if I 
had no right to interfere with your pretty 
little flirtation. I can’t state that I thorough- 
ly approve of Farrish; he seems to have 
rather little ballast, you know ; but positive- 
ly I can’t blame your wanting to thank him 
in a song for—” 

“Oh, please hush !” she cried, while tug- 
ging, unaccountably enough, at the cloth 
strap below one of the closed windows. A 
moment later she had gotten the window to 
open, which it did by slipping down with quite 
a little crash. And now she seized the bou- 
quet of violets from her lap and flung it into 





the street. A volume of light, touching her 
face from somewhere outside, showed Her- 
bert that she was in tears, and showed him 
no more. 

“ Ma used to say that I had an imp in me 
when I was a child,” she now rather incoher- 
ently managed ‘to utter, “and I—I fancy it 
has come back of latter months. That little, 
tow-haired pygmy ! how could you think I 
cared anything about him? No, indeed! I 
acted so because I am a miserable, headstrong, 
ungrateful thing. You ought to despise me ! 
You ought to decline having anything more 
to do with me! I can’t see why you don’t— 
unless you're an out-and-out saint !” 

“We will leave the question thus flatter- 
ingly undecided,” Herbert answered. Per- 
haps there was evidence of strong recent sur- 
prise in his voice as he went on: “I am 
quite astonished to hear that Farrish is so 
out of favor. I—” 

“Out of favor! He never was iz favor, 
if you please! But pray don’t let us talk of 
this any more, unless you wish me to do 
something shameful again. It seems to me 





that I’ve been quite enough at fault for one | 


evening.” 


Olivia’s manner to Herbert during the 


next few days, whenever he chanced to visit 
herself and mother, was full of a kind of 
plaintive courtesy that clearly told of repent- 
ance for past misconduct. On a certain 


McAllister presently rose, made his polite 
adieus, and departed. 

Olivia began a nervous tapping with her 
foot upon the carpet as soon as he had gone. 
Suddenly she rose and went toward a mirror, 
scanning her face for several seconds in si- 
lence. And then, with great abruptness, she 
turned her look upon Herbert, rapidly say- 
ing : 
“You have probably compared my cheeks 
to live coals some little while ago. And, I 
dare say, you have already told yourself that 
something has been happening between a 
certain person and me. Well, if so, you are 
right.” Olivia came much nearer to Herbert 
and seated herself. ‘‘ He has said something 
to me that—that” (while her voice faltered 
a little) “I ought to have felt long ago. 
And, for that matter,” she went on, with 
darkening brow and rising voice, “I have 
felt it—and it has made me suffer, too! He 
suggested (and in the most delicate, gen- 
tlemanly way, that such a thing can be sug- 
gested) how the sense of my indebtedness, 
my pensionership, must sometimes strike me, 
when I thought of what you were doing for 
me, and of what you had already done.” 

“ And has this excited you so?” asked 
Herbert, in his calm way. 

“Perhaps not this only. I—I think I 
would just as lief tell you what else he said. 


| No doubt I ought to tell you.” 


evening, while he was there, a servant brought | 


in the card of no less a guest than Mr. Archi- 
bald Farrish. Olivia, with flushing cheeks, 


instantly declared herself not at home. Her | 


mother gave a melancholy start, Herbert re- 
mained commentless, and the next moment 


Olivia was rattling along rather confusedly | 
about having met Mr. Maxwell McAllister | 


in the street that afternoon, and his having 
had the rudeness, after a single meeting, to 
join her and accompany her home. 

“ Millionaires are not usually thought so, 


There was a faint, peculiar smile on Her- 
bert’s clean-cut lips now. 

“Suppose I guess: Did he ask you to 
marry him?” 

Oliyia quickly lowered her eyes, then as 
quickly lifted them. They were shining with 
much brightness. “ Yes,” she answered. 

Herbert looked at the: carpet, nodding 
very gently once or twice, as if to his own 


| thoughts. 


in New York,” laughed Herbert, “ when | 


they behave after this friendly fashion.” 

Mrs. Strangford looked pensively inter- 
ested, while her daughter went on to say that 
she had found Mr. McAllister quite stupid 
in conversation. 


| however. 


“ He asked if I would let him come and | 


see me,” Olivia also proceeded. “I had to 


say yes, but I dread his visits.” 


Mr. Strangford glanced toward Herbert | 


as though she would inquire of him, “ Did 
you ever encounter such exasperating un- 
worldliness?” But Herbert’s eyes, glowing 
a little unwontedly, were then fixed on Oliv- 
ia’s face. 

Mrs. Maxwell McAllister called several 
times. Perhaps the funereal hospitalities of 
Mrs. Strangford rather counteracted the ef- 
fects of Olivia’s indifferent manner, in so far 
as concerned the continuation of these vis- 


its. One evening Herbert dropped into the | 


Strangfords’ small parlor at about nine o’clock, 


and found Olivia and the young millionaire | 
seated together, maternal guardianship being | 


just then absent. 


Olivia’s manner was ill at ease, and a | 


bright spot burned in either cheek. Mr. 


McAllister, too, seemed in by no means a | 


tranquil condition. Herbert felt himself 


strongly de trop for a little while, until | 


| 


“It is a great match,” he said, like one 
waking from a short but deep meditative 
spell. ‘It shatters all your operatic dreams, 
Of course, you have not had time 
to tell your mother yet. She will be over- 
whelmed.” 

Olivia had grown a trifle paler. “ You 
take for granted,” she said, in slow, grave 
tones, “ that I have accepted this gentleman. 
Well,” she progressed, “perhaps you are 
right in doing so. It would be something 
unparalleled in the annals of pauperdom— 
would it not ?—if I should refuse a man of 
his splendid position.” 

Herbert started, then quickly rose, and, 
going forward to where she sat, held out his 
hand. 

“ Olivia, I didn’t dream of hurting your 
feelings by what I said.” (Just at this point 
she laid her hand in his.) “They have 
doubtless been hurt quite enough this even- 
ing by Mr. McAllister’s suggestions of your 
dependence. The ‘annals of pauperdom’ 
wholly aside, let me tell you frankly that 
womankind doesn’t often throw such chances 
away as this which you have had offered you 
to-night. As for the man who makes you 
the offer, he may not look like a hero of 
romance, nor yet behave like one ; but I be- 
lieve him to possess an honorable heart, 
and—” 

Olivia had withdrawn her hand in a sud- 
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den, imperious way. “ Upon my word,” she 
exclaimed, with a short, bitter burst of laugh- 
ter, “one would think that I Aad been on 
the verge of refusing this man, to hear you 
talk.” 

Herbert lifted his brows. ‘“ Oh, then you 
have accepted him?” 

More of the harsh, odd laughter left 
Olivia’s lips. She walked to a near table, 
took up a book, seemed to glance at the title, 
threw it down again, and then turned toward 
Herbert. 

“ How shall I answer your question? I’ve 
neither accepted nor rejected him. I had no 
chance to do either. You came in just as I 
was about to give him my reply. Of course, 
you very well know that I’m not a fool. You 
must understand what this reply would have 
been.” 

Strongly accentuating those last words, 
she curled her lip in an arrogant yet smiling 
way wholly unusual with her. Something in 
the tone with which she spoke, too, made 
Herbert feel like shuddering. It was as 
though a new glimpse into her nature had 
shown him aridity and barrenness where he 
had hoped to see freshness and wholesome 
thrift. 

A few days later Olivia was formally en- 
gaged to Maxwell McAllister. A very su- 
perb-looking lady, with white puffs at either 
temple, and richly-dark garments, came to 
see her, and called her “dear Maxwell’s 
choice.” Olivia concluded, after a little close 
observation of this lady, that she really re- 
garded dear Maxwell’s choice as an unaris- 
tocratic pill of the bitterest sort, which it 
was a matter of nodlesse oblige to swallow as 
gracefully as possible. 

There was no doubt, however, about 
the grace of the swallowing process, both in 
so far as concerned Maxwell McAllister’s 
mother and many blue-blooded relations, 
male and female, married and single. The 
young Croesus was what in England might 

“have been called the head of the family, his 

vast wealth here standing in place of some 
grand, overshadowing title. The woman 
whom he was to marry possessed a sacred 
claim to the respectful homage of his race. 
Olivia found herself before long in a new 
world. She and her mother dined at splen- 
did tables, and sometimes moved in brilliant 
ballrooms amid the great ones of the land. 

It was a far different world from Her- 
bert’s quiet, musical one. Mrs, Strangford 
rebuked him most eloquently whenever he 
went there nowadays for not coming oftener. 
He usually talked with Mrs. Strangford, by- 
the-by, during these visits, while the love- 
sick young Maxwell sat monopolizing Olivia 
with mystic whisperings. 

The marriage was to take place very 
speedily. It was, of course, preferable to 
Maxwell McAllister that his intended wife 
should be freed as soon as possible from 
further indebtedness to Herbert Knollys ; 
and now that her future musical career was 
no longer even the vaguest probability, con- 
tinued draughts upon this gentleman’s be- 
nevolence were wholly without raison d’étre. 

A little while before the marriage, during 
@ season of some charming May weather, 
Maxwell McAllister took his promised wife 





to stay at the Hudson-skirted estate of a 
wealthy aunt. Mrs. Strangford found her 
evenings rather lonely during Olivia’s ab- 
sence, and would often wonder to herself 
why two or three recent notes to Herbert 
had not had the effect of producing him. 

He came one evening, looking utterly 
weary and fagged out. The moment Mrs. 
Strangford saw him, she uttered a sympa- 
thetic little cry. “You are ill!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“T have been very ill-treated,” Herbert 
said, seating himself in a tired way. Some- 
how it seemed to Mrs. Strangford just then 
that, while his extreme pallor and evident 
loss of flesh made his deformity more appar- 
ent, an intellectual beauty breathed about 
his head and face that had never previously 
been so'marked. In a little while Herbert 
told her that a partner of his brother and 
his own had recently been discovered to 
have committed a series of most shameful 
defalcations. The firm was ruined. “I 
find myself in one day,” he said, “ flung 
from easy wealth into utter poverty.” 

Mrs. Strangford’s condolences were sim- 
ply explosive. Presently she began to weep, 
and when this happened Herbert rose to go. 
As he gave her his hand, she pressed it forci- 
bly, and burst out a moment later: “ Your 
hand is burning! I am afraid you are going 
to have a dreadful fever or something! You 
look so ill! Oh dear, I only wish Olivia were 
home! In a little while, when she is rolling 
in her millions, there will be a chance for 
her to repay—” 

“Hush!” said Herbert, solemnly, com- 
mandingly. Soon afterward he went away. 

No dreadful fever, such as Mrs. Strang- 
ford prophesied, attacked him. But a kind 
of nervous prostration began its work that 
very night. He found it impossible to sleep ; 
and, when morning came, rose and dressed 
himself with difficulty. Weak as he felt dur- 
ing the rest of the day, Mrs. Warrener’s best 
persuasions could not induce him to return 
to bed. He occupied a great arm-chair in 
the study adjoining his bedroom, and sat 
here with deadly-pale face and glazed, fe- 
verish eyes. His poor aunt begged him to 
see a doctor, but he repeatedly refused. An- 
other sleepless night ; another day on which 
he feebly dragged himself from bed, and sat, 
as before, in the great arm-chair. His head 
had begun to ache wretchedly. It seemed 
to him that his death was not far off. “ Bet- 
ter so,” he murmured to his own thoughts. 
“My only use in the world was now and 
then to help others. I am not of an age to 
begin helping myself; and God has so or- 
dered that I could not find it in my soul so 
far to forget my deformity as to ask any 
woman, though she were one ever so deeply 
loved, to— But now is no time for these 
thoughts—no time, no time!” he went on 
murmuring. And yet his mind wandered a 
great deal among just such thoughts as these. 

It was late in the afternoon—so late that 
the room had begun to fill with a very dusky 
light—when there sounded at Herbert's door 
a knock which he felt, as he roused himself 
from a kind of dreamful stupor, to be louder 
and sharper than that usually made by his 
aunt. “ Come in,” he responded, with some- 





what feeble and changed voice ; and a mo- 
ment afterward he perceived, with a great 
start, as the door unclosed, that Olivia hur- 
ried toward him through the shadowy li- 
brary. 

When she had gotten very close he saw 
that her face had a haggard look ; the gloom 
did not let him fully mark its pallor. She 
sank down at his side without a word, and 
took one of his languid hands between both 
her own. 

She did not speak. Her eyes were fixed- 
ly set upon his face, and they burned with a 
starry steadiness of scrutiny. 

A light tremor seized his frame. The 
touch of her cool, firm palms to his fevered 
hand was exquisitely grateful. Something 
was on the verge of his lips, but it presently 
slipped his memory, and so was left unsaid. 
And now Olivia spoke : 

“ My mother wrote me about—about your 
loss. I came to you almost at once; I 
couldn’t help but come. Mrs. Warrener was 
with my mother when I got home, begging 
her to induce you to see a doctor. They are 
both down-stairs, but I made them stay be- 
low while I came up and—and found out 
how ill you were.” 

“I am not very ill,” said Herbert. “I 
think it is simply that all incentive for living 
has been taken from my life. I”—he paused 
for a second here, and then went quietly on 
—“I had a kind of sorrow not long ago; 
something that I wanted very much hung 
wholly out of my reach. But while my mon- 
ey still remained, life did not lose all its 
charm ; for I helped others ; I did more in 
this way than many people knew; indeed, 
of late I have been selfishly generous, as one 
might say, just to deaden that other feeling 
by the pleasure of making my fellow-mortals 
a trifle happier. Well, it is all gone, now. 
I don’t think I care to live, Olivia.” He 
sighed somewhat flutteringly, and the faint 
tremor recommenced in his frame. His 
dark-blue eyes, larger because of his pallor 
and thinness, wistfully searched her face. 
“Tt was very good of you to come—but I 
suppose /e felt that it was your duty if I was 
in trouble ; did he not? I dare say he bade 
you come. Those McAllisters are a good- 
blooded race. After all, I believe blood 
tells.” 

With every one of these latter words her 
fingers had tightened, tightened about his 
hand. 

“ He did not bid me come,” she now be- 
gan, a little huskily. ‘ He objected to it, 
though only mildly. I quarreled with him 
then. It was a mere strategy on my part to 
find some excuse for quarreling, that was 
all, The nearer this marriage drew, the 
more loathsome became the thought of it. 
I—I know I am dreadful. It is all over for- 
ever between Maxwell McAllister and me— 
all over, thank God !” 

Her voice died away brokenly; she 
bowed her head low oyer his hand, and a 
great, hot tear fell upon it, while she clasped 
it still with firmness, Suddenly she lifted 
her eyes and let their gray, yearning starri- 
ness meet his. He knew her secret then, 
His strange humility of soul had never shown 
it to him before. But he knew it then. 
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“It is for me to say ‘ Thank God,’ Olivia.” 
And a moment after he had spoken thus botu 
his arms were about her, and her head lay on 
his shoulder, while she sobbed and sobbed. 

Between her sobbings words presently 
left her lips : 

“And you never guessed it before, my 
own dear Herbert, my noble, perfect man, 
my benefactor, my precious friend! You 
never guessed it when I threw those violets 
out of the carriage-window after treating 
you so shamefully! You never guessed it 
the night when Maxwell asked me to marry 
him! You never guessed it in every action 
of mine while you were near me! Oh, you 
stupid, stupid Herbert, how you have wrung 
and tortured this poor heart of mine! What 
fits of mad pique you have made me suffer 
from! What wretched hypocrisies you have 
made me commit! But it is all ended now. 
You've lost your money, and I—I have come 
to pay back my old debt. Don’t start so; I 
only mean my voice, Herbert—the voice 
that you have so often said would make my 
fortune. Well, it shall make both our for- 
tunes now, please Heaven !” 

She drew back a little, while his arms 
still girt her neck, and with a brilliant smile 
on her lips sang faintly though charmingly a 
fragment of an air that he had always loved. 
An answering smile lit Herbert’s lips. 

“I do believe that I have made you bet- 
ter in these few moments,” she whispered, 
still smiling, and still tearful as well. “And 
now won't you consent to see the doctor?” 

“I have seen him, and he has prescribed 
for me,” answered Herbert, kissing her. 
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VII.—LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 


URING the five years following the 
publication of his “Cromwell,” Carlyle 
wrote little. In the mean while, what seemed 
likely to be the era of universal overthrow had 
begun with the “ revolutionary year,” 1848. 
It seemed as though all the state clothes of 
Christendom had fallen to tatters, and were 
about to be contemptuously flung into the 
rag-basket or upon the dung-hill. In Feb- 
ruary, 1850, Carlyle put forth the first of his 
“ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” which were con- 
tinued monthly until August. A few weeks 
before he had put forth a magazine paper on 
“The Nigger Question,” which was after- 
ward published separately, and styled by 
him “the precursor to Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets.” Strictly speaking, it should be con- 
sidered a sequel to them, as it attempts to 
point out a practical solution, although upon 
a small scale, of the problem mooted in 
them. Of this we shall speak hereafter. At 
the opening of the first of the “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,” entitled “The Present Time,” 
Carlyle raises his doleful jeremiad : 


“* Few of the generations of men have seen 
more impressive days : days of endless calamity, 
disruption, dislocation, confusion worse con- 
founded ; if they are not days of endless hope, 





too, then are they days of endless despair. There 
must be a new world if there is to be any world 
atall. That human beings in our Europe can 
ever return to the old sorry routine, and proceed 
with any steadiness or continuance there: this 
small hope is not now a tenable one. These 
days of universal death must be days of univer- 
sal new birth, if the ruin is not to be total and 
final.” 


The following is essentially Carlyle’s own 
“Summary” of this pamphlet on “The 
Present Time,” we only omitting a portion 
of the topics, and introducing a few words 
to connect the sentences : 


‘ There is now a would-be reforming pope, 
and a huge unreformable popedom. The Eu- 
ropean explosion is boundless and uncontrol- 
lable ; all kings are conscious that they are but 
play-actors. In France there is a weltering mob, 
presided over by M. de Lamartine, the first 
stump-orator of the world, standing for a time 
on the highest stump. Democracy is an inevi- 
table fact of the days we live in. But mere de- 
mocracy forever is impossible, since the universe 
itself is a monarchy, a hierarchy, and it is the 
everlasting privilege of the foolish to be governed 
by the wise. There is a new sacrament of divorce 
called ‘ emancipation’ and ‘ enfranchisement,’ as 
of the West Indian blacks and Irish whites ; but 
the fate of emancipated helplessness is sooner 
or later tragically inevitable. British industrial 
existence is fast becoming one huge poison- 
swamp of reeking pestilence. British liberty is 
only constituted anarchy. Engiand never need- 
ed kings as much as now; but the new com- 
mander or king is not discoverable by popular 
clamor or by universal suffrage. The few wise 
men will have to take and keep command of the 
innumerable foolish.” 


He goes on to affirm that the organiza- 
tion of industry cannot be brought about 
“by isolated men and their vague efforts. 
Government is everywhere called upon to 
give the initiative.” He imagines the case 
that there were somehow to be raised up a 
“Chief Governor of England worthy of that 
high name ”—call him the prime-minister, 
if one pleases—and proposes for him a speech 
to be delivered to “the floods of Irish and 
other Beggars, the able-bodied Jack-alls, no- 
madic or stationary, and the general assem- 
bly, ‘out-door and in-door, of the Pauper 
Populations of these Realms.” Of this pro- 
posed speech we quote, with curtailments, 
some paragraphs : 

“Vagrant Jack-alls, foolish most of you, 
criminal many of you, miserable all! the sight 
of you fills me with astonishment and despair. 
What to do with you I know not. One thing I 
have at last discovered : that you cannot be left 
to roam abroad in this misguided manner, stum- 
bling over the precipices, and loading ever heav- 
ier the fatal chain upon those who might be able 
to stand. I at last perceive that all this that has 
been sung and spoken for a long while about 
enfranchisement, emancipation, freedom, suf- 
frage, civil and religious liberty over the world, 
is little other than temporary jargon, made up 
of sense and nonsense—sense in small quanti- 
ties and nonsense in very large. Self-govern- 
ment is not for emancipated horses, nor for 
you. Algiers, Brazil, or Dahomey hold noth- 
ing in them so authentically slaves as you are. 
Only as recognized captives, as unfortunate fall- 
en brothers, requiring that I should command 
you, and if need were control and compel you, 
can there be henceforth a relation between us ? 
Ask me not for Indian-meal. You shall be com- 





pelled to earn it first. Here is work for you. 
Strike into it with manlike, soldier-like obedi- 
ence, heartiness, according to the methods here 
prescribed. Wages follow for you without diffi- 
culty, all manner of just remuneration ; and at 
length emancipation itself follows. Refuse to 
strike into it, shirk the heavy labor, disobey the 
rules—I will endeavor to incite you ; if still im 
vain, I will at last shoot you, and make God’s 
earth—the forlorn hope in God’s battle—free of 
you.” 


But how shall this able Chief Governor 
be found? How shall any people know him 
if he exists? How shall any man be assured 
that he himself is the wise man, or even one 
of the few wise men appointed by Heaven 
“to take and keep command of the innumer- 
able foolish?” And how, if he were so as- 
sured, shall he make good his Divine ap- 
pointment? Upon these vital questions the 
oracle is mute. It announces in every form 
of iteration and reiteration that the whole 
head is sick and the whole heart is faint ; or 
points out the wounds and bruises and putre- 
fying sores, but does not point us to the 
healer. At most, there is the hope that in 


the far future, somehow and somewhere,,. 


there is to be a change: “ Surely this igno- 
ble sluggishness, skeptical torpor, indiffer- 
ence to all that does not bear upon Mam- 
mon and his interests, is not the natural 
state of human creatures, and it is not 
doomed to be their final one.” But to us 
of the present time, whom the matter so 
pressingly concerns, the closing words of the 
oracle are : 

‘* Unfortunate creatures ! You are fed, clothed,. 
lodged, as men never were before ; such wealth 
of material means as is now yours was never 
dreamed of by man before ; and to do any noble 
deed with all this mountain of implements, is 
forever denied you. Only ignoble, expensive, 
and unfruitful things can you now do; noble- 
ness has vanished from the sphere where you 
live. The way of it is lost; the possibility of 
it becomes incredible. We must try to do with- 
out it, 1am told. Well, rejoice in your uphol- 
steries and cookeries, then, if so be they will 
make you happy. Let the varieties of them be 
continual and innumerable. Mount into your 
railways, whirl from place to place at the rate of 
fifty, or, if you like, of five hundred miles an 
hour, you cannot escape from that inexorable, 
all-encircling ocean-moan of ennui. No: if you 
mount to the stars, and do yacht-voyages under 
the belts of Jupiter, or stalk deer on the ring of 
Saturn, it would still begirdle you. You cannot 
escape from it ; you can but change your place 
in it, withowt solacement except one moment's. 
That prophetic Sermon from the Deeps will con- 
tinue with you till you wisely interpret it and do 
it, or else till the Crack of Doom swallow it and 
you. Adieu: au revoir.” 


Vill.—“ THE NIGGER QUESTION.” 


“ THE Nigger Question,” called the “ pre- 
cursor to Latter-Day Pamphlets,” is in Car- 
lyle’s worst manner. The fault of it lies 
far deeper than its eccentricities of style, in 
its bitter, jeering spirit. One could wish 
that it had never been exhumed from the 
magazine in which it first appeared. But 
Carlyle will not have it so. He reproduced 
it in a separate form, and twenty years later 
perpetuated it in his “ Collected Works.” It 
purports to be a speech delivered before the 
council for organizing a “ Universal Aboli- 
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tion-of-Pain Association,” the council having 
“decided that the Negro Question, as lying 
at the bottom, was the first to be handled, 
and if possible settled.” The speech begins, 
we keeping his words, only with considerable 
abridgments : 


** West Indian affairs, as we all know, are in 
a very troublous condition this good while. 
However Lord John Russell is able to comfort 
us with one fact indisputable where so many are 
dubious : that the negroes are doing very well. 
West Indian whites, it is admitted, are far from 
happy. But, thank Heaven, our interesting 
black -population are doing remarkably well ; 
our beautiful plack darlings are at least happy, 
with little labor except to the teeth, which surely 
in those excellent horse-jaws of theirs will not 
fail. The West Indies, it appears, are short of 
labor; as indeed is very conceivable in those 
cases. Where the fortunate black man, by work- 
ing about half an bour a day, can supply him- 
self, by aid of sun and soil, with as much pump- 
kin as will suffice, he is likely to be a little stiff 
to raise into hard work. The less fortunate 
white man of those tropical localities cannot 
work, and his black neighbor, rich in pumpkins, 
is in no haste to help him.” 


The white man demands, besides pump- 
kins, various other things, such as sugar, 
spices, and the like; and, as he “cannot 
work,” he can only get them by making 
somebody else work for him. Under these 
affecting circumstances, the unconscionable 
black man, who can work, actually will not 
work unless he gets wages so high that in 
many cases the white man cannot afford to 
pay them ; and consequently the poor white 
man must go without sugar and spices, and 
perhaps even without pumpkins, for to get 
these requires some labor—say, half an hour 
a day. Now, it seems to us that if (which 
we by no means admit) the white man can- 


not work there, the West Indies are no place | 


for him. He is useless and worse than use- 
less there. Not so Mr. Carlyle. He lays it 
down that those West India Islands belong 
to the white man, and especially to the Brit- 
ish species of white men. “ It was not black 
Quashee,” he says, “or those he represents, 
that made these West India Islands what 
they are, or can, by any hypothesis, be con- 
sidered to have the right of growing pump- 
kins there. Till the white European first 
saw them they were as yet uncreated—their 
noble elements of cinnamon, sugar, coffee, 
pepper, lying all asleep, waiting the white 
enchanter who should say to them awake. 
. + + Before the West Indies could grow a 
pumpkin for any negro, how much European 
heroism had to spend itself in obscure bat- 
tle ; to sink, in mortal agony, before the jun- 
gles, the putrescences, and waste savageries 
could become arable! Under the soil of 
Jamaica, before it could even produce spices 
or any pumpkin, the bones of many thousand 
British men had to be laid; the dust of 
many thousand strong old English hearts lies 
there ; worn down swiftly in frightful travail, 
chaining the Devils which were manifold.” 
We are far from accepting this view 
of the British acquisition of Jamaica ; but 
whether it be accepted or not, it is certain 
that the whites could once work there. But, 
passing this over, it is quite clear to Carlyle 
and to us that the British Government has 





the power to rule Jamaica after the manner 
in which he thinks it should be ruled. He 
shall tell us how, in this matter of labor, that 
rule should be exercised : 

‘The West Indian whites, so soon as this 
bewilderment of philanthropic and other jargon 
abates from them, will, I apprehend, as a pre- 
liminary, resolutely refuse to permit the black 
man any privilege whatever of pumpkins till he 
agree to work for them. Not a square inch of 
soil in those fruitful isles, purchased by British 
blood, shall any black man hold to grow pump- 
kins for him except on terms that are fair tow- 
ard Britain. Fair toward Britain it will be, that 
Quashee give work for privilege to grow pump- 
kins. Not a pumpkin, Quashee, not a square 
yard of soil, till you agree to give the state so 
many days ot service. ie state wants sugar 
from those islands, and means to have it. The 
islands are good withal for pepper, for sago, ar- 
row-root, for coffee, perhaps for cinnamon and 
precious spices. The gods wish, besides pump- 
kins, that spices and valuable products be grown 
there ; thus much have they declared in so mak- 
ing the West Indies. Quashee, if he will not 
help in bringing out the spices, will get himself 
made a slave again (which state will be a little 
less ugly than his present one), and with benefi- 
cent whip, since other methods avail not, will be 
compelled to work.” 

In actual working, Mr. Carlyle inclines 
to the opinion that the most feasible plan 
would be to make the blacks serfs “ bound to 
the soil.” “ Already,” he says, “‘ one hears of 
black Adscripti glebe ; which seems a promis- 
ing arrangement in such a complicacy. It 
appears that the Dutch blacks in Java are al- 
ready a kind of Adscripfts after the manner 
of the old European serfs, bound by royal 
authority to give so many days of work a 
year. Is this not something like a real ap- 
proximation, the first step toward all man- 
ner of such? Wherever in British territory 
there exists a black man, and needful work, 
to the just extent, is not to be got out of him, 
such a law, in defect of a better, should be 
brought to bear upon said black man.” 

Now we admit and affirm that if a man 
who can work will not work, and so calls 
upon the state or the people thereof to feed 
and clothe and shelter him, it is right that 
the state or municipality should set him at 
work to pay for what he receives. While 
there are streets to be cleaned, and roads to 
be built, there is no necessity that there 
should be permanently any large number of 
able-bodied idle paupers or “tramps.” And 
further, we hold that the gravest present 
problem in civilized communities is, how far, 
by what means, and to what extent, the state 
is bound to supply honorable labor for so 
much of its population as may at any time 
be unable to find it for themselves. But all 
this is a very different thing from Mr. Car- 
lyle’s solution of the “ nigger question.” As 
for any imaginary wrong done to the West 
Indian black who, he says, lazily prefers to 
work half an hour a day for pumpkin rather 
than dig in the cane-field a dozen hours a day 
that his unfortunate non-working white neigh- 
bor may have abundance of sugar, coffee, 
and spices, Mr. Carlyle dismisses the matter 
with the contemptuous sniff, “ I never thought 
the ‘rights of negroes’ worth much discuss- 
ing, nor the rights of men in any form.” 

But the vaticinations of the “ Latter-Day 





Pamphlets,” as to the character of the “ New 
Era” which, began in 1848, soon seemed 
quite unlikely to be fulfilled. What had the 
appearance of a universal deluge in which 
the windows of heaven were opened and the 
fountains of the great deep broken up proved 
to be only the bursting of a few dams whose 
liberated waters poured down some valleys, 
sweeping away some buildings in their 
course: notably that erected by Louis Phi- 
lippe—a sham structure of flimsy lath and 
plaster, stuccoed over and painted to resem- 
ble solid granite, and founded, too, on the 
sand, When the inundation subsided, pope 
and kaiser and all sorts of play-actor kings 
took possession of their old homes, which 
seemed quite as habitable as before. Fair- 
spoken Lamartine had to descend from his 
lofty stump, which was cut down, and upon 
its site Louis Napoleon raised the throne of 
the Second Empire, and things in general 
seemed to have “ returned to their old sorry 
routine.” Carlyle, indeed (almost the only 
man in Europe who did so), always believed 
that this Second Empire was only a sham, 
When the emperor was at the height of his 
power, about 1860, ten years before Sedan, 
he said, in one of his “ table-talks” in his 
quiet Chelsea garden : 


‘*T used to see Louis Napoleon now and then 
at the houses of people who were accustomed to 
give dinners, and I thought that there was some- 
thing lurking in him of the blood of the old Na- 
poleon. We fell into talk, but I found that he 
could not understand me, nor I him, and so we 
went our separate ways. After that, I used to 
see him in this neighborhood (I think he had 
lodgings in this part of the town), with his hands 
folded across his breast, and his eyes fixed with 
a melancholy stare upon the ground, and he 
looked to me like a poor opera-singer in search 
of an engagement. God knows he has succeeded 
in finding an engagement upon a stage suffi- 
ciently vast, before an audience ample enough 
for any man, and the whole thing got up regard- 
less of expense. But I certainly expect that the 
day will come when the blue, sulphurous flames 
will dart from behind the scenes and consume 
the pile with all that are in it ; or, that the edi- 
fice will give way in a crash of ruin, and the 
whole—singer, audience, and all—sink into the 
nethermost depths of uttermost perdition, where, 
it seems to me, they certainly belong.” 


IX.—FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


In 1851 Carlyle published his “ Life of 
John Sterling,” a work which, apart from its 
own by no means inconsiderable merits, is 
of value as Containing many incidental de- 
tails—the only ones from his pen of his man- 
ner of life and ways of thought up to 1844. 
He then set himself seriously at work upon 
his “ History of Frederick the Great,” which 
grew to be the labor of nearly fifteen years. 

The “ History of Frederick” is in some 
respects the most important of Carlyle’s 
works. In volume it constitutes about one- 
third of the whole. It is in every way a pro- 
voking work. In style and manner it em- 
bodies all those peculiarities of thought and 
diction which, if not wholly natural at first, 
had long come to be a second nature to him, 
We find fault with the styie, but cannot wish 
that it were other than it is. We complain 
that the work is too long, but cannot wish 
that it were shorter. We are vexed by the 
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innumerable episodes, which seem at first to 
interrupt the march of the narrative, but are 
not willing to omit one of them, and finally 
are brought to see that every one of them 
gives us, directly or indirectly, some new in- 
sight into the character of Frederick himself. 

Above all things, Carlyle has fully mas- 
tered his subject in all its details and sur- 
roundings. He penetrates the tangled maze 
of the petty European politics of the day; 
clears up the obscure negotiations and in- 
trigues of rival courts and courtiers; and 
demolishes many a high-sounding myth, 
which had got itself to be passed off as act- 
ual history. From bushels of chaff he win- 
nows out the one grain of wheat. His de- 
scriptions of battles and sieges are master- 
pieces, as scientifically true as those of Na- 
pier, as picturesque as those of Froissart. 
The very scenery and atmosphere are caught 
as faithfully as though Carlyle had been fa- 
miliar with them all his life instead of learn- 
ing them only from books and pictures and 
maps. Some one, indeed—we think it is gar- 
rulous George Gilfillan—says incorrectly that 
he was never in Germany but a single night, 
having set out to visit the places which he 
was to describe, but turning back after once 
sleeping in a German bed. 

No man ever produced a good biography 
of one who was not after some sort a hero to 
him. Frederick had indeed few of the high- 
er qualities which Carlyle in his earlier days 
would have demanded in a hero; but he had 
an abundance of the lower qualities, clear 
perception of what he wanted and prompt 
decision in the use of the means of attaining 
his ends. He had also that patient industry 
and careful thrift which Carlyle had now 
come to look upon as about the only kind of 
heroism practically possible in our degener- 
ate days. The only American of whom we 
remember him to have ever spoken with 
much admiration was Benjamin Franklin. 
Happening to mention at one time that Chel- 
sea was the place from which Franklin swam 
to London Bridge, a feat which led to his be- 
ing asked to open a swimming-school on the 
Thames, Carlyle continued: “ But God had 
other work than that for him to do; for, in 
later years, he was to teach the people of the 
American Continent how, by frugality and 
labor and patience and courage, a man might 
buffet the waves of fortune, and swim straight 
on to prosperity and success ; and that was 
the swimming-school that he was to estab- 
lish.” Frederick, by dint of indomitable 
courage, inexhaustible patience, and the stern- 
est frugality, swam, bearing his kingdom on 
his back, buffeting for seven years the com- 
bined waves of Austria, France, and Russia, 
to ultimate prosperity and success. He found 
Prussia occupying a doubtful place among 
the minor kingdoms of Europe; he left it 





undisputably one of the five great powers, | 
the lowest in population and revenue, but } 
the third, perhaps the second, in art, science, 
and civilization. 


X.—THE EDINBURGH INAUGURAL. 


CARLYLE was seventy years old when the 
“ History of Frederick” was completed. Not- | 
withstanding the chronic dyspepsia which | 
had hung upon him for half a century, he | 


may be said to have been, upon the whole, a 
healthy man. He had adopted a careful but 
by no means a rigorous regimen. He him- 
self describes his mode of life in London: 
“T live with clear preference, when possible, 
on rustic farm produce: milk and meal, 
eggs, chickens, moor- mutton, white - fish 
(salmon, veal, lamb, three things tabooed to 
me) ; reckon an innocent bread-pudding the 
very acme of culinary art ; am accustomed to 
say, ‘Can all the tides in Nature, with all 
the king’s treasure, make anything so good 
as good cream?’ and, likewise, that ‘ the cow 
is the friend of man, and the French cook 
his enemy ;’ and not one day in ten drink 
beyond a single glass of wine.” To which 
may be added that in capacity for tea he ri- 
valed Johnson, and in the matter of smok- 
ing would have been fit for membership in 
old Frederick William’s “ tobacco parlia- 
ment.” 

In 1866 he was chosen Lord Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh, succeeding 
Gladstone, the opposing candidate being 
Disraeli. The office is purely an honorary 
one, involving no duties except the deliver- 
ing an inaugural and perhaps a valedictory 
address. Carlyle’s inaugural was a calm 
talk rather than a formal address, with every 
now and then a bit of characteristic humor, 
not exactly sweet, but of a very pleasant 
sour. He called to mind how, fifty-six years 
before, he had come to the university, a boy 
of not quite fourteen, to attend the classes, 
and told his young auditors, ‘“‘ What the uni- 
versities can mainly do for you—what I have 
found the university did for me, is, that it 
taught me to read in various languages, in 
various sciences, so that I could go into the 
books that treated of these things, and grad- 
ually penetrate into any department I wanted 
to make myself master of, as I found it to 
suit me.” He exhorted them to be, above 
all things, diligent and honest students, and 
gradually to find out what kind of work they 
individually could do. His hearers had per- 
haps looked for a better-spoken “ Latter- 
Day Pamphlet,” or one of thos¢ trenchant, 
almost cynical talks of his which they must 
have heard. Not a few of the topics were 
indeed the same as those which had fur- 
nished themes for the “Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets,” but they now looked very differently, 
as the same objects appear very different 
when seen by the clear light of day or by 
the blaze of colored firework. In nothing 
had he been, by tongue and pen, more vehe- 
ment than in decrying the value of speech, 
the faculty of the orator, no matter from what 
stump he might talk. In this address he 
says: 

“Oh, it is a dismal chapter, all that, if one 
went into it— what has been done by rushing 
after fine speech. I have written down some very 
fierce things about that, perhaps considerably 
more emphatic than I could now wish them to 
be, but they were and are deeply my conviction. 
There is very great necessity indeed of getting a 
little more silent than we are. It seems to me 
that the finest nations of the world—the English 
and the Americans in chief—were going all off 
into wind and tongue. But it will appear suffi- 
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ciently tragical by-and-by, long after I am away | 


out of it. There is a time to speak, and a time 
to be silent. . . . I don’t want to discourage any 


| 


of you from your Demosthenes, and your study 
of the niceties of language and all that. Believe 
me, I value that as much as any of you. At the 
same time, I must say that speech, even in the 
case of Demosthenes, does not seem, on the 
whole, to have turned to almost any good ac- 
count.” 


The faculty of oral speech was never 
more highly developed than in Carlyle, and 
we fear not wholly to his advantage. As 
early as 1846, Margaret Fuller gave an idea 
of his tone and manner. She wrote: “I 
understand that the habit and power of 
haranguing have increased very much upon 
him—so much that you are a perfect pris- 
oner when he has once got hold of you. 
He does not converse, he only harangues. 
He pours upon you a kind of satirical, hero- 
ical, critical poem, with regular cadences, 
and generally catching up, near the begin- 
ning, some singular epithet which serves as 
a refrain when his song is full, or with which, 
as with a knitting-needle, he catches up the 
stitches if he has chanced now ‘and then to 
let falla row. For the higher kind of poetry 
he has no sense, and his talk on that sub- 
ject is delightfully and gorgeously absurd. 
He sometimes stops for a minute to laugh at 
it himself, then begins anew with fresh vigor.” 

Surely all this is stump-speaking, none 
the less so that his stump is a private and 
not a public one. We should be loath to 
apply to him, except with great limitations, 
what he says of the stump-orator: “ Do you 
want a man of to practise what he believes, 
then encourage him to keep often speaking 
of it in words. Every time he speaks it the 
tendency to do it will grow less. His empty 
speech of what he believes will be a weari- 
ness and affliction to the wise man. But do 
you wish his empty speech of what he be- 
lieves to become further an insincere speech 
of what he does not believe? Celebrate to 
him his gift of speech; assure him that 
eloquent speech, whether performed or not, 
is admirable. I think the serviceable thing 
you could do to that man, if permissible, 
would be a severe one—to clip off a bit of 
his eloquent tongue by way of penance and 
warning ; another bit if he again spoke with- 
out performing, and so again, until you had 
clipped the whole tongue away from him.” 
We do not believe that Carlyle was ever 
positively insincere in any of his utterances, 
but it certainly is a little odd that a man 
should spend half a lifetime in shouting at 
the top of his voice that everybody ought 
to hold his tongue. And there was cer- 
tainly a great gulf between Carlyle’s speak- 
ing and his performing, unless indeed we 
assume that talking was the only doing to 
which he was called. In the “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlet ” entitled “ The Stump Orator” he 
says: “Let the young English soul lay this 
solemnly to heart—this is my deepest coun- 
sel to him: The idea you have once spoken 
is no longer yours—it is gone from you, so 
much life and virtue is gone, and the vital 
circulation of yourself and your destiny and 
activity are henceforth deprived of it.” The 
incongruity of such words, coming from the 
writer of thirty printed volumes, seems to 
have struck him, for he adds: “ Brave young 
friends, you are, what I am not, in the happy 
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case to be something and to do something, 
instead of eloquently talking about what has 
been and was done, and may be. The old 
are what they are, and will not alter. Our 
hope is in you ; and may future generations, 
acquainted with the silences, and once more 
cognizant of what is noble, and faithful, and 
divine, look back on #s with pity and incred- 
ulous astonishment!” With something of 
incredulous astonishment, and no little of 
pity, do we look upon Carlyle’s work which 
followed next after the life of Frederick. 


ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 





ABOUT LONDON. 


X. 
THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 

HE present library of the Guildhall in 

the city of London may be looked upon 
as a renovated relic of the “lybrarye atte 
Guyldehalle” founded by that illustrious 
civic hero, and sometime chief magistrate of 
the English capital, Richard Whittington. 
We are too apt, perhaps, in considering any 
allusion made to this world-renowned citizen 
in the literature of to-day, to forget the re- 
alities of his later life in contemplating the 
enjoyable history of his eventful youth ; but 
it is not to be lost sight of that the citizen 
Richard Whittington—albeit he is the Dick 
Whittington beloved of boys and girls—was, 
in fact, a citizen of flesh and blood, created 
“ thrice Lord-Mayor of London,” and a gen- 
tleman of high repute, singular accomplish- 
ments, and of most munificent disposition. 
To him London is indebted for the concep- 
tion of an idea which, fructifying for the best 
part of five long centuries, has ultimately cul- 
minated in the foundation of the admirable 
institution which forms the subject of this 
present paper. Whittington was possessed 
of many literary treasures collected at vari- 
ous times during his marvelously successful 
mercantile career, and these, together with 
a sum of four hundred pounds to provide a 
suitable building to preserve them in, he 
presented to the city of London. The last 
vestige of Whittington’s Library, however, 
has unfortunately long since disappeared ; 
but in place of it we have a splendid Gothic 
chamber well stored with works of great 
rarity and value, and where the study of 
literature, science, and the arts, may be pur- 
sued with that seclusion and comfort so es- 
sential to profitable and scholarly medita- 
tion. 

In discussing so interesting a subject as 
the library belonging to that august and ven- 
erable corporate body, the mayor, aldermen, 
and commonalty of London, it is not un- 
reasonable, we submit, that we should be 
permitted to take a glance backward at the 
state of learning in England at the time 
when Whittington made his benefaction to 
the city. Printing had not at the time been 
invented, or if it had the art seems to have 
been wholly unknown to Englishmen. It 
was not until 1476 that Caxton, having set 
up his press in the almonry at Westminster, 
issued in the year following “ The Dictes and 
Sayings of the Philosophers,” which we have 





the high authority of Mr. Blades! for saying 
was the first printed book with a date pvb- 
lished in England. The art. of printing 
came, however, long before the great mass 
of the people were able to read, and so 
steeped in ignorance were the English, even 
of the better class, of those days, that South- 
ey tells us one of the first effects of the 
introduction of printing was to make proud 
men look upon learning as disgraced by be- 
ing brought within reach of the common 
people. The study of the English language 
was altogether neglected. Norman-French 
was far better understood than Saxon-Eng- 
lish, and the writers of eminence of the pe- 
riod employed the Latin tongue in their 
writings, which were given to the public in 
manuscript. Books of any kind were ex- 
ceedingly rare. The cost of their produc- 
tion was enormous, and the attention be- 
stowed upon their care was correspondingly 
great. As an instance of the value set upon 
them about this period we may mention that 
a bond, expressed in the most formal and 
solemn manner, bearing date the last year 
of the thirteenth century, is in existence, 
wherein the then Bishop of Winchester cov- 
enants to return a Bible in two folio vol- 
umes which his grace had borrowed from the 
monks of a convent in that city. Even after 
the invention of linen paper, whereby the 
cost of book-production was of course very 
much lessened—for hitherto books had been 
written and printed on vellum—so high was 
the esteem in which they were held, and so 
great was the desire to become acquainted 
with their contents, that a college at Oxford 
(St. Mary’s) considered it necessary in 1488 
to issue an edict that no scholar of the socie- 
ty should occupy a book in the library for 
more than an heur, or two hours at most, lest 
others should be hindered of the use there- 
of. Eight hundred and forty-three volumes 
belonging to the Royal Library of Paris, which 
were seized by John Duke of Bedford dur- 
ing the war which raged between Henry 
VI. of England and Charles VII. of France, 
were valued at no less a sum than twenty- 
two hundred and twenty-three pounds, 
or at about twenty-five thousand pounds 
sterling of present money ; and the reader 
may reach an approximate idea of the value 
of Whittington’s bequest when the fact is 
recorded that, between the first discovery of 
printing and the year 1536, only three hun- 
dred and six volumes had been published in 
England—in other words, had issued from 
the printing-press of Caxton and his pupils. 
Whittington, whose opportunities for collect- 
ing books afforded by his extensive mercan- 
tile transactions with most parts of the civil- 
ized world were of no ordinary kind, in the 
most generous and munificent spirit gave his 
then most valuable library of manuscript his- 
tories to the public use of his fellow-men, the 
initiatory step, be it said, in the foundation 
of the free city libraries, which in our day, 
both in England and America, have done 
so much for popular education, and for the 
instruction and amusement of toiling man- 
hood. The excellent example of worthy 
Dick Whittington was soon followed by oth- 





1 See his “ Life of Caxton,” vol. i., p. 60. 





er London citizens of more or less illustrious 
degree ; and not the least noteworthy among 
the after-benefactors of the library at Guild- 
hall was John Carpenter, founder of one of 
the most renowned of the foundation schools 
of England, the City of London School. 
This charitable gentleman added to Whit- 
tington’s gift by authorizing the executors 
of his “will” to select from the residue of 
his goods “ any good or rare books” for the 
common library at Guildhall, for the profit 
of the students there and those discoursing 
to the common people. “And I will and 
bequeath,” so runs the ancient testament, 
“ that those books be placed by my executors 
chained in that library in such form that the 
visitors and students thereof may be the 
sooner admonished to pray for my soul.”! 
The “common library at Guildhall” was 
undoubtedly the then National Library of 
England, and the citizens of Old London 
have fair claim to the honor of being the 
originators, as far as the idea for its founda- 
tion was concerned, of that magnificent lit- 
erary treasure - house, the monster d7d/io- 
théque attached to the British Museum. 

Like most of the public buildings belong- 
ing to the corporation of London, the Guild- 
hall Library has much about it architectu- 
rally to commend it to the attention of visit- 
ors. The engraving herewith gives some idea 
of the roof, which is of oak richly mould- 
ed, the arched ribs being supported by the 
gorgeously-emblazoned arms of the twelve 
great city guilds. There is a good deal of 
very elegant open stone-work about the 
building; the oak screens and recesses in 
the interior of the hall are handsome and 
well-finished ; and there are a number of 
very beautiful and appropriate windows of 
stained glass on the staircases and in the li- 
brary, which flood the apartments with the 
“dim religious light” so soothing to the 
active brain, and so suggestive of serious 
reflection. A particularly comfortable and 
well-arranged “reading-room” is attached 
to the library, which in point of furniture— 
not by any means a contemptible item, to 
our own thinking, in the comfort of any 
reading-room—is most inviting, and really 
luxurious, considering that no restrictions 
are made as to the class of persons entitled 
to'use it. But this observation applies per- 
haps with equal force to the British Museum 
Reading-Room, the appointments in which 
are certainly on a par, in point of utility and 
comfort, with those of the most grandly-de- 
signed library in the kingdom, The Guild- 
hall Library is absolutely free to any one 
who will take the trouble to write his or her 
name in the book provided for visitors ; and 
its treasures, though not so numerous as 
those belonging to the larger English pub- 
lic libraries, are at least quite as interesting, 
and in many respects equally as valuable. 
We will attempt to enumerate some of the 
curiosities of the library, which it is to be 
hoped will prove as entertaining to the read- 





1 It may be interesting to remark in connection 
with this that the writer himself recollects to have 
seen, either in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, or in 
Canterbury Cathedral, he forgets which, a copy of 
the Scriptures, intended for the use of the common 
people, chained to a lecturn in one of the lady chapels, 
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er as the contemplation of them did to the | William Shakspeare of Stratford-upon-Avon 


writer of this article. 

All Americans are interested in anything 
relating to Shakespeare. It will please 
them, then, to learn that they may see in this 
building one of the best of the only five genu- 
ine autographs of the immortal bard ascer- 
tained to be in existence. It was purchased 
by the corporation of London, at a public 
auction, on the 17th of May, 1843, at a cost 
of one hundred and forty-five pounds. The 
four remaining genuine signatures are, one 
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in the Countie of Warwick, Gentleman, Wil- 
liam Johnson, Citizein and Vintener of Lon- 
don, John Jackson, and John Hemyng” 


(Shakespeare’s fellow-comedian, and one of 


the legatees in his will) “ of London, Gentle- 
man, of the other partie regularly enrolled 
in the Rolls Chapel.” This autograph of 
Shakespeare’s is perhaps the most interest- 
ing literary curiosity in the place ; but there 
is besides a variety of parchments bearing 
signatures of more or less value as auto- 











THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 


on a mortgage deed of the 11th of March, 
1612, in the British Museum, by the trustees 
of which it was purchased on the 13th of June, 
1858, for three hundred and fifteen pounds; 
and three signatures are attached to the 
poet’s will, in custody of the “ Wills Office” 
at Somerset House. 
Guildhall Library is attached to a deed of 
bargain and sale, with the seals attached, of 
a house at Blackfriars purchased by Shake- 
speare from one Henry Walker. The deed 
is between “Henry Walker, Citizein and 
Minstrel, of London, of the one partie, and 


The autograph in the | 


graphs, and containing written matter of 
considerable interest to the historian. Very 
suggestive of affection and misplaced confi- 
dence both is a relic lying in a glass case, 
consisting of a musty old parchment with a 
gigantic seal of broken wax, indorsed, “Grant 
from King Charles II, to repay the mayor, al- 


dermen and commons of London £60,000 lent | 


by them to the King,” which of course the 
king spent right royally, and didn’t repay. 
Side by side with it is a record of a 
wretched death and ignominious burial, 
being none other than the inventory taken 





| of Charles I.’s wardrobe at Windsor Castle, 


by Cromwell’s commissioners. And in the 
same glass case is the bold but somewhat 
scrawling signature of Elizabeth R., to some 
transaction that had taken place between 
herself and the city. A reminiscence of the 
death of George III. is here in the shape of 
a very hastily-written letter, dated “ White- 
hall, 30th January, 1820,” and signed “ Sid- 
mouth,” addressed to the “ Right Honor The 
Lord Mayor,” evidently in his ex-officio ca- 
pacity as privy councilor, on the demise of 
the sovereign. It runs as follows: “ My 
lord, in consequence of the melancholy event 
of his majesty’s demise your lordship’s at- 
tendance is requested at Carlton House this 
day at one o'clock.” There is in this same 
room a great variety of letters from gener- 
als, admirals, and other distinguished per- 
sons ; some rough sketches of designs from 
the pen of Sir James Thornhill (Hogarth’s 
father-in-law), the eminent painter ; the neat, 
well-written signature of Wren; some pri- 
vate letters from authors, poets, and other 
public people; and a very interesting col- 
lection of lottery-tickets and prize-lists, re- 
calling to the memory the exciting days when 
the two blue-coat boys were compelled to 
stand at the wheel of fortune in the adjoin- 
ing hall, emblematical, as it were, of youthful 
virtue unhappily supporting overgrown vice. 
It would be improper to pass without notice 
the extensive collection of engravings from 
the best paintings of Wouverman, which are 
to be seen in the entrance-lobby to the libra- 
ry, probably the best-arranged collection of 
steel-engravings from the distinguished paint- 
er’s works brought together in any European 
city. 

It can hardly be expected that any con- 
siderable interest should be felt in America 
in a library whose shelves are chiefly filled 
with corporate records bearing on the mu- 
nicipal government of London ; but to those 
who take delight in studying the customs of 
their English forefathers, “ the remnants of 
history” to be found in the library of the 
London Guildhall are full of interest, and 
abounding in material of the utmost value 
to the student of history. In mentioning 
some of the most ancient of the works be- 
longing to the corporation of London, Mr. 
Riley, the eminent English scholar and ar- 
cheologist, has described them as notices of 
the every-day life of the greatest community 
in the middle ages, belonging to times so 
remote, and descriptive of manners, usages, 
and notions, so entirely dissimilar to those 
of the present day, that they have the charm 
about them almost of novelty and freshness. 
The jealousy with which all access to these 
works has been guarded throughout many 
centuries seems to enhance their value, and 
suggests that a brief mention of the most 
particular of them in this paper may prove 
not only interesting to the general reader, 
who may intend some day to visit London, 
but haply of value and importance by-and-by 
to some stray student into whose hands per- 
chance the paper may fall. The oldest book 
in the library is one written in Latin and 
Norman-French, relating to affairs taking 
place from the first to the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Henry II. (1154-1171). Side 
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by side with it is “ Liber de Antequis Legi- 
bus,” written in Latin and Norman-French, 
treating, among other important matters, of 
the old laws of London, and having refer- 
ence to the period of Richard the Lion- 
hearted (1188). “ Liber Ordinationum,” 
written also in Latin and Norman-French, 
has reference to affairs happening during 
the reigns of Henry III. and his son, down 
to the decay of the feudal system in Eng- 
land, and contains the early statutes of the 
realm, and discusses the ancient customs and 
ordinances of the city of London. There is 
a book in the same alcove—nearly all these 
books are of vellum, the matter being writ- 
ten in Latin and Norman-French—treating 
of the penalties to be inflicted upon bakers 
for any infraction of the laws laid down for 
their guidance; and also mentioning the 
several frauds practised in olden times by 
the craft—it is to be hoped not more wicked 
than those practised now—with details of 
the punishments to be inflicted for the same 
(1284-1438). Next there is a wonderful 
volume of charters written in Saxon-Latin 
and Norman - French, beginning with the 
reign of William the Conqueror and ending 
with the death of Edward III. There are 
numbers of other equally wonderful volumes, 
treating of all manner of subjects and mat- 
ters pertaining to city governments; but 
one of the most generally interesting of the 
ancient books in the library is “ Chronica 
Francie” (on vellum, in Norman-French), 
of the date of Henry, the father of Prince 
Hal of riotous memory, familiar and dear to 
us all through the historical plays of Shake- 
speare. This book is thus described by M. 
Jules Delpit, in his work entitled “ Collec- 
tion Générale des Documents Frangais qui 
se trouvent en Angleterre:”. “ This large 
volume of 495 folios, written on vellum, in 
two columns, contains exactly the same mat- 
ter as the editions of the ‘ Great Chronicles 
of France,’ published in 1836 by M. Paulin, 
of Paris. The text of this copy is more an- 
cient than the one from which M. Paulin 
compiled his work. The copy at the Guild- 
hall is a beautiful volume, ornamented with 
vignettes and miniatures. The first folio is 
unhappily spoiled, but, nevertheless, the vol- 
ume is the best and completest known. The 
chapter describing the love of the Count of 
Champagne for the Queen Blanche is per- 
fect.” The matter of this ancient chronicle 
is extremely interesting, some of it relating 
to domestic events in the life of Philip of 
France, whose history is detailed, beginning 
with his birth, and ending with a marvelous 
account of the appearance of a great comet 
or “ blazing star,” and with a recital of the 
king’s gifts for the -recovery of the holy city 
of Jerusalem. 

Not the least interesting portion of the 
Guildhall Library building is its museum, 
which contains many admirable specimens 
of the antiquities of London proper, a choice 
collection of medals, struck at various pe- 
tiods to commemorate some event of impor- 
tance in the city’s history; a variety of 
sketches and plans from the pencils of emi- 
nent artists, and designs for city improve- 
ments ; and last, not least, one of the most 
interesting though small collections of Lon- 





don newspapers it has been our fortune to 
look over. There is no more instructive 
record of the every-day lives of our ances- 
tors than an old newspaper. It gives us, 
what no history gives us, a précis of minute 
events happening in the domestic life of a 
people. It affords us an insight into their 
daily habits, modes of travel, manner of liv- 
ing, means of amusement; is sure to give us 
an approximate idea of the value of money 
at the period when the paper was printed ; 
and in many instances it presents us with an 
infinitely more trustworthy account of the 
politics of the day than can be gleaned from 
more pretentious and skillfully - contrived 
publications. Looking over the advertise- 
ment-column of the London Morning Herald 
for August 12, 1797, we light upon the in- 
structive fact that a frock-coat, “of the 
very best material,” was to be had from a 
London tailor, in a fashionable, quarter, for 
two pounds five shillings; that a. kersey- 
mere waistcoat of the finest woof was to 
be purchased for eight shillings, and that 
the breeches of the period, “ warranted to 
fit,” were to be bought for the insignificant 
sum of thirteen shillings. Newspaper pub- 
lishers of the present era will open their eyes 
when they learn that the London Daily Post 
and General Advertiser for 1740—the most 
fashionable and widely-circulated English 
newspaper of that day—advertises that “ ad- 
vertisements of a moderate length are taken 
for this paper at two shillings each,” remind- 
ing one of the confidence displayed by an 
American bar-keeper in trusting to his cus- 
tomer’s honor not to drink the entire bottle- 
ful of “liquor” generously handed to him. 
We fear that the price paid for an advertise- 
ment of “ moderate length” in a newspaper 
of the London Daily Post’s standing of the 
present day would have sufficed to purchase 
a whole page of that publication in the year 
1740. Somewhat sad in the reflections it 
brings, and mournfully suggestive of the 
truth of the aphorism, “ Ars longa, vita bre- 
vis,” is the following jotted down in our 
note-book ffm the columns of the Morning 
Post and Fashionable World for April 29, 
1796: “ The next meeting of the Whig Club 
will be on Tuesday, May 3d, at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, Strand—the Right Hon- 
orable Charles James Fox in the chair—din- 
ner on table at four o'clock.” It almost 
makes one doubt one’s senses to have before 
his eyes and read the announcement of an 
event in domestic lifé which was being eager- 
ly looked forward to by men—just the same 
as we men of to-day look forward to the ad- 
vertised announcements of the periodical 
festal occasions with our fellows—nearly a 
century ago. An inducement to go to the 
Whig dinner was the fact that one “R. B. 
Sheridan, Esq.,” was to be of the party. 
How utterly weary it makes one of the 
squabbles and petty strifes of to-day, and 
how earnestly one yearns for an ending of all 
doubt and dispute as to the morrow, when 
there is before our eyes so insignificant yet 
so absolutely truthful a witness of the vanity 
of this world as this poor newspaper! There 
it lies in its case in the Guildhall Museum, 
an unworthy but authoritative support of the 
sublime truths of the Bible. Charles James 








Fox and the gentleman (who we'll be bound 
to say occupied the vice-chair on the occa- 
sion by right of innumerable qualities of 
heart and mind) advertised to be of the par- 
ty are now of the hallowed dust of West- 
minster Abbey. 

“Where be your gibes now? your gam- 
bols? your songs? your flashes of merriment 
that were wont to set the table on a roar?” 
Ay, where? Longo intervallo, we are but the 
disciples of the honorable members of the 
Whig Club, my friend. We advertise our 
little dinners, we plot and scheme in our lit- 
tle coteries, we walk proudly and with ma- 
jestic Aauteur in the little villages of the 
world, we slap our breasts with self-satisfy- 
ing thumps, and hurl back the challenge to 
the rude throng of competitors in the race to 
approach us who dares, we chisel the pedes- 
tal for the monument of our own erection, 
which is to. notify the world of our genius, 
our purity, our devotion, our self-denying 
struggles in the interests of others—but we 
die, nevertheless. We die, and are forgot- 
ten. A century on, the record of our tri- 
umphs, and of the cheers which greeted us 
when we rose to return thanks for the hon- 
ors done us, may serve as a curious revela- 
tion of the uncivilized state of social life ex- 
isting among men in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.. Still, let us pray that 
our record be unsullied and a truthful one, 
and that the triumphs are of our deserving. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, after the 
Whig Club had dined and discussed its poli- 
tics, the more sober of the party “ wound 
up” the evening, as some of us of the present 
day wind it up, at a place of amusement, 
“ Ranelagh” had opened for the season but 
two days before, and we can fancy a hack- 
ney-carriage being called to the door of the 
“Crown and Anchor Tavern” to bear one or 
other of the party to the popular resort of 
those days on the confines of Pimlico. There 
was to be an allegorical entertainment at the 
place, and a rare representation only then 
brought into London, under the name of 
“Fantoccinni.” Perhaps our note in this 
respect is wrong; the “ Fantoccinni” may 
possibly have been the performers who were 
to produce the representation. However 
this may be, “ Fantoccinni” in one shape or 
other was the advertised pidce de résistance 
of “ Ranelagh’s” play-bill for the evening ; 
and it may be taken for granted, we think, 
that some members of the Whig Club hon- 
ored the performance, whatever it was, with 
their company. Who and what were the 
“Gregoreans?” The London Daily Post 
and General Advertiser for May 13, 1740, 
prints the following: “ Drury Lane.—For 
the entertainment of the Grands, the Vice 
Grands, and the rest of the ancient and hon- 
orable order of Gregoreans, will be presented 
the tragedy of ‘Macbeth.’ The part of 
Macbeth by Mr. Quin.” Can we have lost 
sight of one of the stems of Masonry in the 
brief space of a hundred and thirty -six 
years? Who will unravel:the mystery ? 

To clear the character of the young lady 
from all suspicion at the outset, we print 
the last lines of the following advertisement, 
appearing in the Morning Herald of August 
12, 1797, first : “ The lady mentions that she 
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is not known at her address, to prevent any 
personal inquiries being made.” Now for 
the advertisement itself, which would do 
credit, as far as composition is concerned, to 
the most fastidious and learned professor of 
advertisement - writing : “ To single gentle- 
men of property who are not young,” runs 
the notification. “ A widow lady about twen- 
ty-seven years of age, of unimpeached char- 
acter, whose circumstances are very much 
reduced, hopes, through the medium of this 
advertisement, to meet with the protection 
and pecuniary assistance of some gentleman 
of humanity and honor. The advertiser 
thinks, for the honor” (the repetition is a 
trifle bad, perhaps, but excusable as adding 
strength to the appeal) “of human nature, 
that no one will answer this who has not 
inclination and power to serve her, as that 
will be adding distress to the distressed. 
Letters addressed, postpaid, to Y. Z., No. 25 
Windmill Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
will be immediately answered.” Poor “Y. 
Z.!” We wonder whether she is living now, 
and, if she is, whether she finds the world 
very much changed since she penned the 
foregoing eloquent appeal for a second hus- 


band? We trow not. 
CHARLES E. PASCOE, 





THE GROTTO OF AN- 
TIPAROS. 


AILING direct from Messina, we came 
to anchor in the port of Trio, in the 
island of Paros. Without loss of time, we 
made application for, and as speedily ob- 
tained, the necessary permission to explore 
the far-famed wonder of Antiparos — the 
small island that lay immediately opposite 
our place of anchorage. 

In addition to the bare leave for the ex- 
pedition, we also received permission to take 
one of the ship’s boats—the advantage of 
which was that, while we escaped the merci- 
less rapacity of the Greek boatmen, we se- 
cured the assistance of our own crew to carry 
for us the indispensable accompaniments of 
such an undertaking. 

It was about seven o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 18th of August that, with the 
bluest of skies over our heads and the bluest 
of waters under our keel, we pushed off from 
the ship’s side, thoroughly equipped for our 
day’s object. As we had some apprehensions 
lest our cautious skipper should think better 
of his first permission, we came to a some- 
what crafty agreement that, when we were 
fairly under way, none of the party were, 
upon any account, to look back, lest per- 
chance our “ recall” should be made from 
the masthead. The distance we had to run 
did not exceed twelve miles, and, as the 
wind was fair, we were not long in making 
the coast of Antiparos. 

We had taken the precaution of engaging 
the services of a native of Antiparos to act 
as our guide to the grotto, and we found the 
advantage of his local knowledge in select- 
ing the proper landing-place. By his advice, 


we let go our anchor when about fifty or | 


seventy-five yards from the land ; and it was 
well that we did so, for on veering cable to 





let our boat come stern on the shore in what 
at first sight had appeared to be a safe sandy 
bottom, we found several ugly-looking black 
rocks just under water, which would, un- 
doubtedly, have gone through our bottom 
had we run on to them. 

As it was, we landed safely enough, and 
with our small cargo in good condition. To 
our great satisfaction, we discovered just 
close to the landing-place a capacious cave 
which we converted into a storehouse for 
holding our refreshments until our return 
from the grotto. 

The object of our search was situated 
near the summit of the island ; and we had 
therefore to begin a toilsome ascent, under a 
scorching sun. We had not gone far before 
we experienced the truth of that old proverb, 
“ Nothing worth having is to be got without 
pains.” The air was parched, the ground 
was parched, and we were almost parched 
ourselves. 

But, happily, while on our way up the 
hillside, we fell in with a party of Greeks 
driving a couple of donkeys before them, 
and we were not long in striking a bargain 
for the services of both men and animals— 
the latter to carry our ropes and other tackle. 

An hour and a half elapsed before we 
reached the mouth of the grotto. Its aspect 
was indeed striking. Imagine, if you please, 
a lofty cavern scooped out of the hillside, of 
which a great part of the roof had fallen in, 
leaving the floor exposed to the open sky, 
and you will have some idea of the outer ap- 
proach to the real mouth of the grotto. On 
the right-hand side is a small chapel of 
a very humble description—not unlike a 
miner’s hut—and just immediately in front 
of this building stands a wonderful-looking 
stalactite, not less than twenty-five or thirty 
feet high. So striking an object is this lat- 
ter that one can hardly be surprised when he 
is told that attention was first drawn to the 
grotto itself by the report that there was to 
be seen a huge idol at its mouth. In de- 
scribing it, one need only say that it is 
neither more nor less than an irfdmense sta- 
lactite, formed probably before the roof of 
this outer cave had fallen in. 

The smooth planes, caused by the crys- 
tallization of this mass, had furnished con- 
venient tablets for those travelers who make 
a point of displaying their skill in carving 
their names wherever they go. There were 
a large number of names thus engraved, 
though the only one that was cut deep 
enough to attract more than ordinary re- 
mark was that of Lady Craven, 1763. Per- 
haps her ladyship journeyed with a profes- 
sional stone-cutter in her retinue ! 

A little to the left of the figure, and quite 
at the back of this outwork, is to be seen the 
actual mouth of the celebrated grotto. Its 
first appearance is not unlike that of the 
mouth of a good-sized oven, only on ap- 
proaching close to it, instead of the warm, 
comforting smell which characterizes that 
useful receptacle, there came across one’s 
nose a most discomforting, cold, damp, 
earthy kind of perfume, anything but inviting 
to adventurers. When we looked at the lit- 
tle, dark, ugly aperture, more like the entrance 


to a coal-pit than a glorious hall of wonders, | ings.” 





and when we called to mind how thoroughly 
ignorant we all were of the interior, it was 
no great wonder that we rather hesitated to 
begin our descent. 

Still, we had come a long way to explore, 
after the manner of impatient travelers, the 
Grotto of Antiparos, and it was insufferable 
to think of returning to the ship without hav- 
ing accomplished our most laudabie design. 
So, forthwith we placed one of the boat’s 
stretchers across the mouth of the cavern, 
and bent on to it one of our ropes, carrying 
the shorter slack end round a neighboring 
stalactite, and then boldly flung the whole 
remaining coil down the dark aperture. 

By way of precaution against any treach- 
ery on the part of our Greek friends, we pru- 
dently stationed two or three of our boat’s 
crew as a guard upon the standing part of 
our clew; for it very naturally occurred to 
us that we should be in rather a sorry plight 
if those worthies should quietly cast off the 
end while we were down, no one knows how 
many fathoms, in the bowels of the mountain, 
A pretty ransom we might have had to pay 
for deliverance ! 

At length all our preliminaries were set- 
tled, and our troops marshaled for the de- 
scent. We were ten in number, and each 
of us carried two or three wax-candles, as 
well as a few blue-lights. Those of us who 
were knowing, stuck a lighted candle on the 
front of our caps with a bit of clay. 

The leader of the party, having taken a 
lighted candle in one hand, and holding on by 
the rope with the other, plunged boldly into 
the darkness. He disappeared at once ; for 
the first few feet of the descent was quite per- 
pendicular. We all followed, and soon as- 
sembled on a plateau at the top of a fresh 
descent of a more gradual character. It 
would not be easy to say what its inclination 
was exactly ; but probably it inclined at an 
angle of about one hundred and thirty de- 
grees to the horizon, and was in length not 
far from fifty feet. 

This slope was succeeded by another 
much steeper and more difficult of descent ; 
for it was covered all the way with a filthy, 
slimy weed, which made one’s footing any- 
thing but firm, while there was nothing to 
bring up any unfortunate slider except a piece 
of broken stalactite nearly half-way dow= 

During all this time we were in totai 1g- 
norance of the character of our neighbor- 
hood, both right and left and overhead. Our 
candles gave a very dim light at best, and 
many of them were already extinguished by 
unavoidable accidents. There was some- 
thing very impressive in the conviction that 
we were really feeling our way down, and 
there was not much inclination to jest upon 
our profound ignorance of where we were, 
or where we should at last arrive. 

When about half-way down, we resolved 
on making a deviation in the line of descent, 
which we accomplished by giving our rope a 
turn round a projecting stalactite. It was 
not long before we reached a precipitous 
ledge of rocks, over which our leader flung 
what remained of the slack of the rope, and, 
letting himself slide quickly down, called 
out that he had at length “struck sound- 
However, we who followed found 
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that the rope was hauled so “ taut ” over the 
edge of the rock that we were obliged to in- 
sist upon his letting it go before we could 
catch hold of it. Eventually, we safely 
reached the landing-place at the bottom, 
which proved to be a bank of loose “ screes,” 
shelving away down to the floor of the huge 
cavern itself, and upon that we all at last 
stood firm and sound. 

For some time it was utterly out of the 
question to attempt to form any idea of the 
dimensions of the cavern, so profound was 
the darkness. Yet, on a given signal, we 
lighted up all our blue-lights and candles, 
and, while they burned, we were enabled to 
catch a glimpse of the main features of this 
marvelous hall of Nature. 

At our feet lay a perfect chaos of broken 
stalactites of all sizes and shapes, and others 
more perfect depended from the roof, while 
stalagmites rose up from the floor. The most 
beautiful of the ornaments, however, were the 
numberless pilasters which clung to the sides 
of the cavern, many of them so delicately 
fretted in their composition as to be actually 
semi-transparent, while nearly all of them 
were covered with a kind of moisture resem- 
bling perspiration, which appeared to be the 
depositing fluid by which the stalactites are 
fed from day to day. 

I much regret now that I did not follow 
out an idea which suggested itself to my 
mind on seeing a broken stalagmite, upon the 
stump of which a new one had begun to 


form. It occurred to me that by measuring | 


this new growth, and making a calculation 
of the time it had occupied, one might ar- 
rive at some faint approximation to the pe- 
riod during which the main body of the sta- 
lactites had been forming. The proportions 
of some of them were immense. In some 
cases the stalactites and stalagmites actually 
met each other, and thus bore the appear- 
ance of gigantic props. 

We did not measure any of them very 
carefully, but I should say that many of 
them were of the dimensions of the lower- 
mast of a line-of-battle ship—that is, nearly 
one hundred and twenty inches in circum- 
ference. Several of them had taken most 
grotesque forms ; one stalagmite, I well re- 
member, which rose up from the floor to a 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, formed a 
most excellent representation of a woman 
nursing a child. 

As soon as our blue-lights had died out, 
we began, each one for himself, to investi- 
gate, candle in hand, the peculiar beauties 
of this wonderful place ; and, in so doing, 
nothing struck us more forcibly than the ex- 
treme elegance and freshness of the fluted 
pilasters forming its sides. Many of these 
projected so far from the wall that we were 
able to stand behind them and observe the 
effect produced by holding a lighted candle 
on the farther side, which was very beauti- 
ful. I recall to mind the fact that there was 
one exception to the white appearance of 
the cavern—a large black stalactite reared 
its head in one corner, and seemed at first 
sight to be composed of blistered manganese ; 
however, on breaking a small piece of it, we 
found that the internal fracture was as white 
as that of the rest. It is not within my pow- 





er to account for the difference in its external 
color. 

We were never able to estimate with any 
satisfaction or precision the height of the 
roof above us. The illuminating power of 
our candles was insufficient to pierce the 
thick darkness, and, as to the fact of there 
being any farther caverns below us, I should 
certainly incline to the opinion that there 
were; for in one side there were two or 
three small dark apertures into which we 
rolled large masses of stalactite, which we 
could hear rumbling away down to the low- 
est bowels of the mountain. The want of 
more rope prevented our making further re- 
searches. 

Having at length satisfied our curiosity 
as far as our time would admit, we began to 
think of regaining the daylight ; but this was 
to prove a task of no small labor and perse- 
verance. Those who led the way had the 
easiest task, as they had the first guidance 
of the rope. We who followed had often to 
wait patiently ere we were allowed any bene- 
fit from it. 

For my own part, I had to assist up a 
youngster, who was not over-muscular in his 
arms, and who frequently needed to be fairly 
dragged up some of the steeper places. At 
the very last, I found it to my own advantage 
to give him the benefit of my shoulders to 
enable him to emerge into the light of day. 
Yet, in spite of my attention to him, no soon- 
er did the young ingrate make his exit than 
at once he rushed off, leaving me to get out 
in the best way I could. Had I not suc- 
ceeded in gaining the attention of the man 
in charge of the rope I believe that I might 
have been left for some time to my own re- 
flections. 

As it was, we all assembled once more in 
the open air, congratulating ourselves on the 
successful termination of our exploit. We 
hastened back to the provisions which we 
had left at the beach. 

Our descent was by no means an easy or 
pleasant one, for the loose stones were both 
numerous and fiery hot, while the bushes 
were thick and sadly prickly. On reaching 
the small cavern where our eatables had been 
deposited, we found the heat so overpowering 
that we were only too glad to spread the 
boat’s sail as an awning. 

It was nearby three o’clock when we set 
sail on our return to the ship. A lovely sail 
we had. When about half-way, we came to 
such a charming little bay, with beautifully- 
clear water, and such a smooth, tempting, 
sandy bottom, that with one consent we 
shortened sail, and all tumbled into the 
water like so many porpoises. 

Never did I enjoy a bath so much in my 
life. The water was neither cold nor warm, 
but of that delightfully moderate tempera- 
ture so tempting to salt-water visitors. Its 
surface was as smooth as glass, and the water 
was so salt as to buoy up with ease the poor- 
est swimmer among us. 

It required many a threatening that we 
should be left behind, to persuade us to for- 
sake the water and get aboard our boat ; and 
the evening closed in ere we once more 
reached the side of our noble ship. It was 
somewhere about eight bells when we tum- 





bled up her side, heavily laden with sta- 
lactites and blocks of real Parian marble ; 
and we were soon recounting to our mess- 
mates the adventures of the day. 

I shall never forget the splendid scenes 
we had witnessed. There are few places in 
the Eastern world so lavishly adorned, so 
marvelously picturesque, and so worthy of a 
visit, as that almost unknown and hidden 
spot, the Grotto of Antiparos. 

GEORGE LOWELL AUSTIN. 





THE STAGE-COACH. 





“ T WANT to become popular,” said Ores- 
tes tome one day. ‘“ What shall I do 
to achieve that most desirable of objects?” 

“ Purchase a four-in-hand at once; set 
up acoach and drive to Philadelphia,” said I. 

“T will,” said Orestes; “to be sure, it 
requires youth, high spirits, a long purse, all 
of which I have not; but still one must 
make an exertion—one must pay for popu- 
larity.” 

“ Yes, we are willing to make great exer- 
tions for that dear benefit, but coaching has 
other and more enduring joys. It is a man- 
ly amusement ; it takes one out into the open 
air; it must be healthy and vigorous, and, 
unlike yachting and horse racing, it might 
pay. Then it has the pleasant peculiarity 
of introducing the driver all along the route, 
as a sort of fugitive but agreeable excite- 
ment, adorned with the graces with which 
Jehus are always clad. Mr. Weller men- 
tions, you know, several of these advan- 
tages: ‘Drive a coach, Sammy,’ says he, 
‘and there you are then safe, for you can 
have the hamicablest sentiments for eighty 
miles of females, and never a word said.’” 

“Yes, I think of that last view of the 
subject whenever I propose to myself to be- 
come acoachman. I have never had any 
success with your sex, but I think that by 
taking up or handing down a parcel, and 
smiling tremendously, and immediately driv- 
ing away, I might become remotely fasci- 
nating.” 

“ Oh, you would be irresistible! A smile 
from the top of a coach, from him who can 
drive four-in-hand, is a distinction proudly 
coveted by the female heart.” 

“ Have you been out on a coach?” 

“Several times, both here and in merry 
England. There, driving between the hedge- 
rows, catching glimpses of those cultivated 
lawns, those groups of rhododendrons, those 
houses and homes of beauty, those golden 
pheasants—what a delight it is! An Ameri- 
can alone can fully enjoy it. Here I have 
snatched a fearful pleasure from its indul- 
gence. I have been alarmed, coming and go- 
ing to the crowded races sometimes, but I be- 
lieve it is entirely safe ; no accident has yet 
occurred ; but I have yet to take a long drive 
on the elevated seat of a ‘daily.’ I should 
think there might be dusty and unpoetical 
reaches, scenery not too lovely, heat too 
powerful ; in fact, I cannot believe coaching 
can ever be here what it is in England ; but 
then I remember the horrors of the old 
stage-coach ride.” 

“Yes, the elliptical springs, which gave 
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you the charming sensation of sea-sickness, 
and the odors of stale tobacco. A few sum- 
mers ago I saw an old, disabled stage-coach 
lying by the side of the road, and I went up 
to it and inspected it. Pah !— 


* You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still,’ 


I said to myself, as one whiff brought back 
long agonies. I suppose I have suffered 
more in one of those enforced journeys than 
in many a voyage at sea.” 

“ Yes, but that was work ; this is play.” 

“Of course, this is that apotheosis of 
stage-coaching of which we sometimes caught 
views on a fine summer's day, as we rode on 
the outside.” 

“Yes, without any trunks behind, or, if 
trunks, very light ones. You women with 
your heavy trunks ruined the old stage- 
coach.” 

“Oh, yes, we women are to blame for 
everything ; but we got the conceit taken 
out of us in the White Mountains, as we 
coached from Franconia round through the 
Notch to Gorham. The stage-drivers felt 
toward us, and conducted themselves, like 
people in charge of the poorest kind of old 
rubbish. 

“*T’ve got nine of ’em here,’ said one in- 
dependent party; ‘suppose you take ‘em, 
Jim, on to Crawford's ?’ 

“*T don’t want’em,’ said the frank James. 
‘I’ve got eleven of ’em here, and their stuff 
is mighty heavy ; it’s a killing of my horses, 
and I ain’t a-goin’ to do it another sum- 
mer.’ 

“ And so on they talked, in our immediate 
presence, of us with contempt, scorn, and 
unmitigated abhorrence, and we paid them 
handsomely for doing so.” 

“ That isone of the benefits of free in- 
stitutions,” said Orestes. 

“TI thought of the New Hampshire stage- 
coach and its polite drivers when I was in 
Switzerland, and found some amiable, de- 
lightful, half-starved Swiss ready to carry me 
up to the top of the Ba¢van, opposite Mont 
Blanc, nine thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, in a chaise 2 porteur, for one franc 
apiece. When I apologized for my weight, 
they assured me that I was lighter than any 
feather; and when I surreptitiously gave 
them an additional franc, a pour boire (when 
my courier, of whom I was dreadfully afraid, 
was not looking), they proceeded to demon- 
strate my lightness by nearly tipping me 
over into the abyss.” 

“ Well, that would seem to equalize the 
virtues of the New Hampshire driver and 
the Swiss forteur,” said Orestes. 

“Oh, no! not at all. The American 
driver was apt to be surly drunk, and to tip 
his coach over as well as the Swiss, and the 
Swiss remained pleasant, and cheerful, and 
gay, all the long day through.” 

“My recollections of drivers are very 
different fre- yours,” said Orestes. “I had 
a charming friend of the reins and the whip. 
He was full of anecdote, had a Yankee 
twang which was delicious, was very good- 
natured ; and desiring to be complimentary 
to me, and finding nothing that was easily 
praised about me, told me that he thought I 





had ‘ good bones into me.’ Could politeness 
go deeper than that ?” 

“ There were such pheenixes ; I have met 
them. One immense man, who was called 
Captain Mash, whether prophetically or be- 
cause that was his name, used to dominate 
over a certain country route with which I 
was once familiar. He was the perfection 
of kindness, courtesy, and trustworthiness. 
No snow-storms appalled Captain Mash; no 
summer’s heat melted his vast expanse of 
flesh ; no afflictions in the shape of nervous 
women with band-boxes disturbed his invin- 
cible composure. He had a vast répertoire 
of compliment, and was the adored of the 
fair sex. One young country-girl, refusing 
to alight from the top of the coach, although 
a pouring rain threatened to spoil the artifi- 
cial flowers in her bonnet, while it improved 
the real ones in her cheeks, said to him, ‘I 
ain’t sugar or salt.’ ‘I dunno about the sw- 
gar, said Captain Mash, with a beautiful 
smile.” 

“ Well, you see the Captain Mashes were 
the real products of American institutions ; 
those other Jims and Joes of the White 
Mountains were merely Brummagem imita- 
tions induced by the exigencies of summer- 
travel.” 

“That is so, perhaps. I do not know 
that I believe republican institutions are fa- 
vorable to good manners.” 

“ T had rather a funny illustration of the 
power and popularity of the local stage- 
driver on a country route which is still unin- 
vaded by railroads, a few summers ago,” said 
Orestes. “I was up fishing at a retired inn, 
which was reached by a stage-coach that ar- 
rived only three times a week. I noticed that 
there was a coolness between the stage-driver 
and the tavern-keeper so marked that I in- 
quired of a local gossip why it was. 

“*Why, you see, sir,’ said he, ‘Caleb, a 
summer or two ago, he run away with Lem- 
uel’s wife, and Lemuel he hain’t never got 
over it.” 

“*But he still allows Caleb to put up 
here ?’ said I. 

“Oh, yes ; ’twasn’t worth while a-losing 
the travel for that ; Lemuel, he couldn’t af- 
ford that /’ 

“So Caleb, having had the advantage of 
rapid transit and a prepossessing person, had 
quietly driven off with Mrs. Lemuel, and the 
only result was a coolness—there’s wounded 
honor for you!” 

“Tam afraid I have seen something al- 
most as patient in higher circles,” said I. 

“ What can be higher than the top of a 
coach?” said Orestes. 

“ Nothing; and I believe it will restore 
the lost art of conversation. What is con- 
versation but a magnetic experiment? and 
on the coach are added to that experiment the 
fine fresh air, the varying yet familiar scenery, 
the surety of an uninterrupted talk of two 
hours, or perhaps a whole day, with the com- 
mon joys and sorrows of the road, as a bond 
of union.” 

“T have had some very good quarrels in 
a stage-coach,” said Orestes. 

“ Yes, I do not doubt that ; but have you 
not also had some very nice conversations, 
some very pleasant chance acquaintances ?” 





“Undoubtedly. I used to like, during 
the war, to meet the returned soldier. It 
was pleasant and inspiriting to see the young 
farmer, straightened up by his military ex- 
perience, invigorated, enlarged, and educat- 
ed, by his four years’ hard service, going 
back to the paternal cottage and the heredi- 
tary acres. It was wonderful to see the ease 
with which the country absorbed its citizen- 
soldiery again, and how easily the sword be- 
came a pruning-hook. Those fellows recon- 
ciled me to all the necessary shortcomings in 
the way of manners, of which you complain. 
I shall never forget one noble fellow that I 
met on the stage-coach up in my fishing- 
country. He had fought hard, lost an arm, 
and was glad of peace ; but he had no bitter- 
ness against the South—he was a real recon- 
structionist—and he thought of going down 
to Virginia to live. I believe he is there 
now. If he is, he is a good citizen for the 
Old Dominion.” 

“ My chance acquaintances on the stage- 
coach were many, and the queerest of all 
was a poor Italian guitar-teacher, who used 
to travel up and down the road through one 
dreary winter, poorly clad, to teach his deli- 
cate instrument. The joan of an unused 
Scotch plaid made him happy and my friend 
for life. I could not but contrast his miser- 
able present with his glorious dolce far niente 
under the chestnut-trees of Como; but he 
was as patient and as cheerful as a sunbeam. 
He had imported his curious habit of leav- 
ing off half the word in English, which is so 
common in Italian. 

“**T have a pupe,’ said he, ‘ who hold her 
fing just like a monk. I tell her moth she 
never can learn.’ Which, being translated, 
meaneth, ‘I have a pupil who holds her fin- 
gers just like a monkey. I tell her mother 
she never can learn.’ 

“Poor Silvio! he died of New Hamp- 
shire winters. His immediate last hours were 
soothed by every kindness in an amiable 
family, who took him to their comfortable 
fireside—but what must the poor southron 
have suffered! I used to talk of the Apen- 
nines, of the blue sky of Italy, of the old 
masters, of the lovely vine-clad villas of 
Florence, to him, as we drove up to some 
horrid red tavern, and alighted with stif- 
fened limbs to try the effect of a wood-fire. 

“* Ah, madam,’ said he, ‘in my country 
we starve ; here you have enough to eat ; but 
is it worth it?’” 

“Well,” said Orestes, ‘‘ man must eat, but 
he can do without the beautiful.” 

“Yes, he can, and does.—By-the-way, 
Silvio’s guitar has twanged through my brain, 
and reminded me of Norman McLeod’s 
beautiful description of Spanish music—do 
you remember it?” 

“No; what was it?” 

“* A tropical night, interrupted by a gui- 
tar. Isn’t that unusually poetical for 2 
Scotchman ?” 

“T have not been in the habit of consid- 
ering the countrymen of Burns deficient in 
poetry,” said Orestes, snappishly. 

“No, you have not; neither have I; but 
I think this rather unexpected.” 

“Tt came from rather an unexpected 
kind of a man,” said Orestes. 
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“Yes; Norman McLeod was not a com- 
mon person. I should have liked to meet 
him on a stage-coach !” 

“TI think so; and Kingsley, and Tom 
Hughes, and a few of them over there.” 

“Tf Colonel Kane and some other pub- 
lic-spirited gentlemen will run their coaches 
for several summers, after the fury of passion 
and ready-made parties has passed away, 
what pleasant chance acquaintances we can 
make on these short and agreeable journeys ! 
I imagine the quiet clergyman and his nice 
wife emerging from their little rectory, and 
taking a day’s pleasure in this new way. 
She is sweet, and young, and pretty, and 
slips her hand furtively in his, as she takes 
her place on the high seat. She pretends she 
is a little afraid, but I don’t believe her. 
Not she! with that firm little mouth ; but she 
loves the Rev. Eusebius, and she wants to 
clasp his thin fingers in hers as she rides 
along, that he may enjoy every throb of her 
glad little pulse. I do not believe Eusebius 
objects either, for, pale, ascetic scholar that 
he is, he looks wonderfully glad and gay on 
the top of the coach.” 

“T should think he might under those 
circumstances,” said Orestes. “ She wouldn't 
have a four-storied trunk, would she?” 

“And then, Orestes, think of the clever 
artist-woman, who would emerge from the 
dusty city den, where poverty enchains her ; 
how she will enjoy that drive through the 
cherry-blossoms! Hitherto all she could 
afford has been a dusty car-ride, or a walk 
in the park, where she could not pluck a 
flower. Now she can go out twenty-five 
miles and alight in a .rural neighborhood, 
and enjoy a tramp of four hours in woods 
whose blossoms are God’s gift to her—a 
bouquet of the rarest selected for her, by a 
taste which never fails. How she will come 
home with her tin box laden with specimens, 
and with memories for a whole month !” 

“Ves,” said Orestes, “I shall run my 
coach for the like of her, and for the pale 
musician with the sick boy—the boy who has 
lost his mother. One of the most touching 
sights at the ‘ Spectacle of Cinderella,’ latelg 
given at the Academy of Music, for the 
Woman’s Centennial Union fund, was a lit- 
tle boy in the orchestra, sitting by one of the 
chief violinists. ‘There,’ said a kind physi- 
cian, ‘is a touching story; I attended his 
mother on her death-bed, and she, a beauti- 
ful Italian woman, told her husband to al- 
ways take the boy with him to the theatre or 
opera—never to leave him behind.’ Poor 
little dark-eyed boy ! condemned to the per- 
petual glare of the foot-lights! How hun- 
grily he looked at those prosperous children, 
each the darling of a well-to-do mamma, 
dressed up as fairies, or as powdered courtly 
beauties, who were playing at being actors ! 
I would like to take him out on the coach.” 

“Yes; and roll him in the clover. But 
where would you stop? What fairy coach 
of Cinderella would be able to accommodate 
all the sick, weary, poor, and unhappy peo- 
ple of a great city? It must be for the luxu- 
rious few, this drive on the top of a well-ap- 
pointed four-in-hand—for those who do not 
need it.” 

“TI do not know about their not needing 





it.. We cannot tell; and I am glad to see 
those who have passed their winter in lux- 
urious saloons, who have had much of the 
fictitious, and heated, and fashionable ex- 
citement, have this healthy and open-air 
amusement. It is delightful to have luxury 
take a turn in the open air.” 

“Judging from the Central Park, on a 
fine day, luxury is taking a good many turns 
in the open air.” 

“And doing it very well, too; a better 
Bois, a more liberal though less splendid Re- 
gent’s Park; we have now some pretty T- 
carts, some handsome barouches, some taste- 
ful Victorias, some splendid four-in-hands, 
but I have been astonished that they were 
not better done, these equipages, heretofore. 
They do not, witha very few exceptions, rise 
to the level of American expenditure in 
other cases—the dressing of the women, for 
instance.” 

“Oh, nothing can do that! What has 
a poor man got left after he has dressed his 
wife?” 

“He has frequently a very large income, 
and I wonder that he does not spend it on his 
horses, his groom, his coachman, and his 
harness.” 

“You are sighing for those bloated coach- 
men of Regent’s Park. I am not; they 
always reminded me of the bad French of 
one of our ministers, who said, ‘Cochon, co- 
chon, le printemps est cassé.’” 

“Yes, telling two truths unconsciously, 
for how often is the coachman a pig, and 
how often the spring with us is broken by a 
wintry day !” 

“There you have it; our climate is so 
uncertain that you have no large class of 
pleasure - seekers who would be repaid for 
their outlay on a beautiful carriage, servants 
in livery, the otnt-device perfection of a 
London turnout.” 

“Certainly, it looks as if they meant to 
achieve it hereafter, thanks to these opu- 
lent and tasteful four-in-hand owners.” 


M. E. W. S. 
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HIS LETTER. 
New York, Afril, 1876. 

. +... WeEwere married! The blessing 
was pronounced, and hurrying my little wife 
down the long aisle of Trinity Chapel and 
into the carriage, I sprang after her in a con- 
dition of delirious, exultant happiness. 

Arrived at the house, we went through 
that intolerable bore—a reception—and then 
my darling and I commenced our wedding- 
journey. 

On our way to the station, en route to 
Boston, Alice, her lovely blue eyes dilated 
with earnestness, made me promise, in the 
most solemn manner, to treat her in the cars 
with the calmest indifference, varied by an 
occasional rudeness, to the end that the world 
at large might suppose—if it troubled itself 
to suppose anything—that we had been mar- 
ried ten years. This was hard, for I was 
bent upon turning all the men and women 





we encountered into cankered heaps of envy 
and malice with the contemplation of her 
beauty and my happiness. But—at such a 
supreme moment—I was ready to swim the 
Hellespont, to scale the heavens, to do any- 
thing she chose to require, and I promised 
with all the ineffable exaltation of a martyr. 

I presume that I must have perjured my- 
self soon after we got into the cars, when I 
leaned over with a fond look and whispered, 
“ Alice—little woman—have you any idea 
how much I adore you?” for a stinging re- 
proach was flashed at me from the blue eyes, 
and “What did you promise me, sir?” was 
uttered in a low tone, which stabbed me to 
the heart. But a hand more delicate than a 
flower crept softly into mine, and such a 
roseate blush mantled on the tender cheek 
that Fox’s martyrs were jolly, happy fellows 
compared to me sitting there, with an idiotic 
expression of content forced into my face, 
while inwardly I was thrilling with trans- 
port, and wild to press my beautiful angel to 
my heart. 

For a while we did the married-ten-years 
sort of thing to perfection ; in fact, we over- 
did it, for, as we were elaborately gazing out 
of opposite windows with extreme rigidity 
of feature, I heard a horrible whisper in the 
air behind me. “Bride!” was the sound I 
heard. With my heart beating with a vio- 
lence enough to break down my ribs, I 
glanced at the new and beloved rib just ac- 
quired. The baleful whisper had not gone 
so far. Thank Heaven! she was acting her 
part unconscious of the insolent discovery. 

We rode on and on, I thinking of Alice, 
and wondering how such an angel—such a 
sensible, wide-awake little thing, too—came 
to care for an every-day fellow like myself, 
when the conductor approached me, poked 
me confidentially in the side with his ticket- 
punch, and observed : 

“T thought I'd just give you a hint, sir. 
Boston’s uncommon full at present. The 
Legislature is in session, and two conven- 
tions besides. If you haven’t engaged rooms 
ahead, I’d recommend you to send a telegram 
to one of the hotels. You'll stand a pretty 
poor chance even then of comfortable ac- 
commodation.” 

“Oh, thank you for telling me,” I an- 
swered ; “ but where shall I telegraph from ?” 

“ Why, we shall stop at the next way- 
station for five minutes ; engineer’s been sig- 
naled that there’s a local train ahead behind 
time. You can get out and send your mes- 
sage then ;” and he passed on thfough the 
car. 

We had started by the afternoon’s ex- 
press. Twilight was clothing the tender 
green fields in sober gray, and my darling 
was wearily hanging her pretty head, tired 
with the day’s excitement and the long jour- 
ney; I knew that she wanted to rest her 
head upon my shoulder, and oh, how glad I 
should have been to have had it there! but 
time was against us; it was not the correct, 
married-ten-years thing to do. In a few 
minutes the train stopped, and I whispered : 

“ You won’t mind, darling, if I leave you 
for three minutes? I want to send a telegram 
to the Parker House from this station.” 

“Why, dear me, no!” she said, sitting 
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up very prim and straight, but she could not 
help an entreating eye-beam, and a little 
flutter in her voice ; and—well—I “did” 
Fox’s martyrs again! and strode off whis- 
tling “‘ The Wedding-March,” the grand, me- 
lodious tones of which had pealed through 
the aisles, falling around and upon us like a 
benediciton, that morning, as we left the 
church “ man and wife.” It was but a Bar- 
macide’s feast—yet a little warning “ hem” 
from the seat I had just quitted interrupted 
even this poor comfort. 

The stupidest-looking boy I ever saw, 
with a face so dirty that it must have been 
dyed in the grain, and a head so tangled 
that he must have been asleep in the coal- 
box, came slouching out of the ticket-office, 
with his hands deep in his pockets. 

“ Boy,” I said, severely, “I want to send 
a telegram immediately. Where is the oper- 
ator?” 

“ Gone home to supper” (in a gruff, thick 
monotone). 

I stamped my foot, and ejaculated some- 
thing—never mind what—adding: “Give 
me a form quick, and tell him to send the 
message the moment he returns. Do you 
hear?” 

“T hear,” retorted young Touzle, strik- 
ing an attitude ; then, twisting one leg round 
the other, he corkscrewed himself back into 
the office, muttering, “ Must be goin’ to ‘lect 
a new guv’nor by telegraph—such a blazes 
of a hurry.” 

And then I never experienced anything 
like the lolloping way that horrid little shrimp 
yawped and fumbled and scratched among 
the papers before he produced a printed tele- 
graphic form. Then he couldn’t find a pen, 
and then he overset the inkstand. 

“Oh, never mind, you wretched imp! 
I'll use my pencil.” Raging at the delay, I 
had just dashed down the address, when an 
awful sound smote upon my ears—the scream 
of the steam-whistle! I flew to the door; 
the train was in motion ; a platform and a 
track were between me and the cars. Fast 
and faster they moved away. I tried to 
jump on, and was indignantly shouted at by 
the portér on the platform; and then the 
train whirled and rushed away with my Al- 
ice, my wife, going to Boston alone! Frantic 
and desperate, I strode into the dingy sta- 
tion. 

“ Boy!” I almost screamed, “ you intol- 
erable, you pestilent imp ! do you know that 
you have made me lose the train? When, 
in Heaveén’s name, does the next one stop 
here?” 

“There isn’t no other. train till ten 
o'clock, and that’s a freighter, and don’t 
take no passengers ;” and the little wretch 
turned his toes in as far as he could, stuck 
his elbows out with his hands in his pockets, 
and, leaning over till he was double, twisted 
his face up, and snickered at my misery. 

“By Jove, young man!” I exclaimed, 
beside myself with fury, “then it is my duty 
under the circumstances to consign you to 
outer darkness!” and, darting at him, I 
seized him by the slack of his trousers, and 
the hext moment he was cooling himself on 
the stones on the opposite side of the sta- 
tion. 





After disposing of the boy, and listening 
for a moment to his howling, there was noth- 
ing more to be done but to send my message 
when the operator returned, and await with 
what patience I could for the advent of the 
freight-train : to go on it to Boston I was de- 
termined, if I had to ride on the cow-catcher. 
At last the sharp tinkle of a bell and the 
whistle of an engine. I rushed out into the 
starlit night, and, finding the engineer, told 
him how I had been accidentally left behind 
by the express which had arrived in Boston 
at 9.5, and begged as a special favor that he 
would let me go on with him. 

The man shook his head. “ Very sorry, 
sir, it’s dead against the rules of the com- 
pany to let any one ride on this train but 
myself and the fireman.” 

I took a ten-dollar bill out of my pocket. 
“See here, my friend,” I said, “ I was mar- 
ried this morning. The train which left me 
behind has my wife on board. She is in 
Boston now, alone, frightened, I know, and 
doubtless without money. Don’t you think 
that if I pay ten dollars to get on to her, un- 
der the circumstances, the company would 
waive its rule?” and I slipped the bill into 
his hand. 

A sympathetic smile flashed over the 
grimy but intelligent face. ‘“ You don’t tell 
me, sir! ‘Tis rough, I must allow. All 
right—jump on, sir, and keep dark about it, 
and I'll put the old girl through like time ! 
We've got the road clear before us all the 
way.” 

Before he had finished speaking I was 
standing beside him. The whistle sounded, 
and the next instant his “old girl,” as he 
fondly called the engine, was off “ like 
time” sure enough. My very breath was 
taken away by the fierce, free rush through 
the air. On and on, on and on, past the 
sleeping wayside houses, past the moon- 
lighted hills—all the earth silent, listening 
to the swift, thundering roll of the train as it 
flew by, the very stars peering down curious- 
ly attentive. The excitement of the wild 
night-ride raised my spirits to fever height. 
I sang, I shouted, “ I’m coming, Alice, Al- 
ice, tender and true!” little caring whether 
my companions concluded—which doubtless 
they did—that for the time at least I had 
gone “ clean daft.” 

Miles and miles vanished like phantoms 
beneath our iron tread ; minutes flashed past 
like electric sparks, and the clocks of Bos- 
ton were striking midnight as, with a wild 
shriek of triumph, the “ old girl” rushed into 
the depot, and my journey was at an end, 


HER LETTER. 
April, 1876. 

DEAR NELLIE: I promised to write to 
you about my marriage, and oh! such ad- 
ventures ! 

I had tried to persuade mother to have 
printed on our wedding-cards, “ If the weath- 
er prove stormy, to be postponed until the 
first fair day.” You should have seen and 
heard how she and Frank laughed at me. 
Fortunately, we did not need the clause, for 
it was a brave, beautiful day. All sweet in- 
fluences of earth, air, and sky, came to cheer 





and encourage me upon this, the great turn- 
ing-point of my life. Aurora was “ floating 
rosy-fingered through the kindling sky” as I 
arose and tremblingly dressed myself for the 
last time, as Alice Field, and, for the last 
time, knelt to ask God’s blessing upon a 
young girl. I looked around my pretty 
room, saying “Good-by” to everything that 
was dear to me, and then opened the door. 

My two teasing but loving little brothers 
were standing in wait outside, with faces of 
preternatural gravity. The moment I ap- 
peared each bowed down to the very ground, 
and then walked backward before me, now 
bowing at every step down the stairs, and 
into the breakfast-room. 

“How is the majestic Miss Field this 
morning ?” inquired one. 

“Will the lovely Miss Field permit me 
the honor of offering her a chair?” said the 
other. 

“Let Alice alone, you naughty boys,” 
said dear mother, kissing me. Father also 
took me in his arms and kissed me with 
such trembling lips that I came very near 
crying. The boys, putting their napkins to 
their eyes, pretended to sob violently, and 
then wrung the tears out of their napkins on 
the carpet. 

I could eat no breakfast, though the boys, 
in turn, offered “ Miss Field” everything on 
the table. Will put sugar in my egg, while 
Arthur dropped salt into my coffee, and 
when I rose from the table, I found both 
their napkins pinned fast to my back—as a 
last delicate attention. 

After breakfast, as usual, we had prayers, 
but I could hardly listen to father’s entreaty 
that God would guide and bless his child in 
the new life opening to her, because I was 
agonizing, half laughing, half crying over 
the antics of the boys. Will had walked on 
his knees, and secured a straw from a broom, 
which a careless servant had left in a corner. 
He stopped just behind father, whose slippers 
—which were without heels—had started 
away from the soles of his feet. With his 
mouth on a broad grin, the little scamp 
g@eftly tickled one of the feet with the straw. 
Father drew the foot up suddenly, and his 
voice underwent a little spasm, but he con- 
tinued his prayer, while Arthur, watching 
the proceedings, burst into a sort of snort, 
with both hands pressed hard on his mouth. 
On this, mother looked round, but Will had 
traveled back to his chair as if he had had 
ten legs; and his face was wearing an ex- 
pression of such pious gravity that mother 
concluded that Arthur must have been cough- 
ing, and softly handed him a gum-drop out 
of her pocket. He exploded again when 
father observed, on rising from his knees, 
“That must have been a beetle, at least, 
which crawled over my foot,” while Will, 
standing behind him, shook his fist at me to 
keep me from telling. 

How they plagued me! They rushed 
into my room, at my heels, and, glancing 
round, Will gave a long whistle, and then 
exclaimed, “ Here are the furbelows and the 
fol-de-rols in which the victim is to be 
dressed for the halter. What a swell she 
will be!” 

“My eye! what’s this?” asked Arthur, 
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seizing my wedding-veil. With a scream of 
dismay I flew to the rescue, and it might 
have been rent in twain had not mother 
appeared, now really angry, sending both 
my torments flying down-stairs, on top of 
the banisters, and locking the door. 

Then mother dressed me, her dear, lov- 
ing hands lingering upon every braid of my 
hair, every fold of my dress, which you will 
never forgive me if I do not mention was 
of white silk, with (I should think) acres of 
illusion-lace all over it. A veil of the same, 
and farure of orange-blossoms completed 
my toilet. I suppose I must also tell you 
that my three bridesmaids were in white, 
with bouquets of tea-roses, while the petals 
of mine were like snow in color and purity. 

We went to church, and Frank and I 
were married. I shall never know how, for 
I was in a dream the whole time—a dream 
with little prayers intermingled that I might 
make a good wife to him, and that he might 
love me always. I was told afterward of the 
dreadful things that happened — how that 
shrimp of an Arthur had taken to church one 
of those little French humming-tops which 
are wound up with a key. When the cere- 
mony began he disappeared. He had dropped 
down and crawled under the seat into the 
next pew, where three very old ladies—great- 
aunts of Frank’s—were sitting. Frank calls 
them “the apostles,” because they are so 
pious. Just as the clergyman was saying “ If 
any man can show just cause why they may not 
lawfully be joined together,” Arthur sprung 
the top directly under the legs of one of the 
old ladies. With a horrified squeak, she 
tumbled over, expecting to be instantly 
stung to death by the buzzing monster in 
the bottom of the pew. But our dear old 
nurse, who had been worrying over Arthur’s 
disappearance, knew in a moment what it 
meant. She dragged him up, and hustled 
him out of the church, his little pert nose 
and whole face a rich, imperial purple, be- 
tween being held upside down, and chuck- 
ling at the mischief he had done. When 
she got him outside she shook him well. 
As to Will, he distinguished himself by sur- 
reptitiously endeavoring to take up a collec- 
tion in his hat, as the company was going 
out, for the purchase of fireworks, he said, 
to be let off in my honor. Oh dear! dear! 
what were boys ever made for? 

We returned from church, saw all our 
friends, and then I ran up-stairs with mother 
to put on my traveling-dress, for I was to go 
to Boston that afternoon with my husband. 
Husband! what a beautiful word. 

“ Alice,” said mother, “here is a bowl 
of stewed oysters. Come, darling, you have 
eaten nothing to-day ; you must eat these.” 

I tried, but my dream-like condition en- 
veloped me, absorbed me. I could not swal- 
low at all. Then that dear Frank, coming up 
to hasten me, said, “It’s a pity such good 
things should go begging ;” and in three 
minutes the bowl was empty. Ah, well! 
aman does not love as a woman does. Her 
love possesses her utterly, while his is an ep- 
isode, a digression, a parenthesis, which he 
shares with his business, his books, with—a 
bowl of oysters. 

I dreamed no more. I was afraid that 





Frank would laugh if he knew that I had 
not been able to eat for love of him; and I 
there and then resolved that no one else 
should laugh either, for I made him promise 
not to take the slightest notice of me on the 
journey, but to act as if we had been mar- 
ried for years. 

It was so hard; but we were acquitting 
ourselves to perfection, just like a nice com- 
fortable old couple, when Frank went out of 
the cars to send a telegram to Boston, and— 
oh !—it makes me shiver now to write it—the 
train rushed off and left him behind. 

For a moment I was petrified with dis- 
may. Then my heart surged and beat so 
loud that I heard it above the noise of the 


train. The looking-glasses at the ends of 


the car, and the little ventilating-windows in 
the roof, went dancing up and down, and a 
thick mist seemed to gather in the air. Then, 
with a great struggle, I started wildly up, 
crying out: “Conductor! Oh, somebody 
ring the bell! Stop the train ! for goodness’ 
sake, stop it! You have left my husband!” 
and I sank down again in an agony of tears. 

All the persons round me rose up with 
exclamations, and the conductor, hurrying in, 
said: “Well, if that isn’t too bad! and I 
can’t stop—I’m behind time. Your husband 
will have to come on in the morning train 
to-morrow.” 

“ But what shall I do?” I cried, almost 
frantic. ‘“ How am [I to stay alone all night 
in a strange city? Oh, what shall I do?” 

I could not bear the dreadful thought, 
and I buried my face in my hands and 
sobbed bitterly. . 

I could hear voices round me saying, 
“Too bad!” “ What a pity!” but no one 
spoke to me. The cars rushed on and on. 
The twilight faded out, and the night came 
down. I lifted my head at last, and looked 
from the window. Star after star came out, 
watching silently, like sentinels, and soon 
after the full-orbed moon, with regal splen- 
dor, cast a “silver mantle” over the earth. 
But I could not see the wondrous beauty. 
Every moment I saw a newly-planted field, 
a grassy meadow, a budding orchard, farther 
away from my husband, and alone, alone, 
alone! In a sudden fury of grief I turned 
from the window, and once more buried my 
face in my hands. In the dim light within 
the car I was unnoticed, and soon forgotten ; 
and, after what seemed to me long hours of 
this swift rushing, the train jostled over a 
long bridge, and through some dim, ghostly 
streets, and we were in Boston. 

I got out, went into the station, and sat 
down to think. Frank had the checks for 
our luggage, and I, little goose, had put my 
pocket-book in my trunk, so I was utterly 
penniless. I did not dare to call a hack- 
man and go to an hotel and tell my story, ask- 
ing that the proprietor be my banker until 
my husband came; oh, no, not for worlds 
could I have summoned courage for this ; so 
I just folded my arms on a table, leaned my 
head upon them, and gave myself up to de- 
jection and despair. 

Presently I heard some one observe: 
“ Pretty little thing ! why is she sitting there 
alone ?” 

“Let’s ask her to Parker’s,” another 





voice said, “and give her a jolly little sup- 
per.” 

“Stop, can’t you?” remonstrated the one 
who had spoken first; “don’t you see that 
she has been crying?” 

“The very reason why I’d like to cheer 
her up. I'm not half a bad fellow, whatever 
you may think.” 

“Oh, come away; that last tumbler of 
champagne was one too many for you, I’m 
thinking.” 

“ Stuff !” 

I heard steps approaching, and then— 
“ Miss, my dear madam, will you allow me 
the honor to”—the voice came close to my 
ear, and my arm was softly pressed. I start- 
ed up. With eyes wide aghast with terror I 
faltered, “Is it I you mean? O my God! 
O Frank! Where are you? What shall I 
do?” 

“ Scoundrels ! one word more, and I call 
the police!” The next moment the young 
men had hastily retreated, with red flashes 
of shame on their faces, and a dignified, 
white-haired gentleman was standing beside 
me. In a deep, gentle voice, far different 
from that in which he had threatened my 
persecutors, he said: “I am truly glad, 
madam, for your sake, that I came here in 
search of a friend, who I find has not ar- 
rived. If I can be of service to you, I beg 
you tocommand me. Here is my name and 
address.” And he gave me a card upon 
which was written, “ Rev. John Hamilton, 
Worcester, Massachusetts.” 

Choking back my sobs, I said, “ O sir, 
my Frank—I mean Mr. Gillespie—knows a 
Jack Hamilton, but he can’t be you; they 
were in college together.” 

“ Jack is my son,” he answered, smiling, 
“and as I know Frank Gillespie well through 
him, I shall be the next best to assist you in 
what I perceive is some strange, unexpected 
trouble. Sit down, my child, and tell me 
what it is.” 

His kind manner lightened my misery, 
and in broken words I told my story ; then 
I looked up in his face, and found that he 
was smiling ; but he said immediately : 

“ Don’t you see that I must offer my con- 
gratulations first, and then my condolences 
upon this strange interruption of your wed- 
ding-march? But it is not so bad, now that 
you have found a friend ; so be comforted, 
my dear child. Your husband at this very 
moment must be, allegorically, moving heav- 
en and earth to meet you; meanwhile, I 
will care for you as I would for a daughter 
of my own.” 

Then he called a carriage, and we drove 
to the Parker House. But, O Nellie, I was 
by no means out of my trouble. Fancy my 
feelings when Mr. Hamilton emerged from 
the hotel, and, looking into the carriage 
where I awaited him, said with a very blank 
face : 

“ My dear Mrs, Gillespie, the most pro- 
voking thing has happened! Your husband 
telegraphed to this house for rooms, but ev- 
ery room had been taken.” 

“ Oh, this is dreadful!” I cried, in fresh 
dismay. “ How will Frank ever find me?” 

“T will go back to the Parker House 
and leave word, after we have obtained 
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shelter,” he answered.—“ Coachman, drive to 
the Tremont, and be quick about it, if you 
please.” 


Off we rattled ; but, alas! the same an- 
swer greeted us: “Every room taken.” I 
was in utter despair, and as we started anew, 
the fatigue and double disappointment broke 
me down utterly, and I burst into hysterical 
weeping. 

Mr. Hamilton let down the windows and 
pulled them up ; he fanned me with his hat 
and coat-tails ; he abjured me to be calm, 
and seemed himself to be going crazy. Like 
all men who never cry, and don’t know the 
comfort there is in it, he had a nervous ter- 





ror of women’s tears, and kept entreating, 
“ Oh, don’t cry ; please don’t cry, for good- 
ness’ sake!” as if I cou/d stop such a pas- 
sion, such an agony of weeping. Down 
went the windows again with such nervous 
haste, that he pinched his fingers dreadfully, 
and I heard a smothered ejaculation of such 
an awful nature, coming from a minister, 
that I wiped away my scalding tears and 
looked up at him. Poor man! he had tum- 
bled his white hair into a great halo around 
his face, with clutching at it in his utter dis- 
quietnde ; and he looked perfectly distracted 
when we drew up at the Revere House. 

At first they said, “ Not a room ;” then 
remembered a stuffy little five-cornered one 
in the roof, the last one left, which I was 
only too thankful to secure at once. Mr. 
Hamilton, who was staying with a friend at 
Cambridge, then shook hands with me cor- 
dially, entreating me to keep up a brave 
heart, promising to send me some supper, 
and then to hasten at once to the Parker 
House to leave word for Frank. 

And I—I wearily mounted up into the 
small, five-cornered nothingness and empti- 
ness, and sat down, shuddering at what 
seemed the eternity of dreary waiting still 
before me. 

Oh, miserable little room! and the keen 
agony of those lonely hours of suspense! I 
gazed around with dry eyes now, but dim 
and stiff with weeping. I went up to the 
foot square of looking-glass, and regarded 
myself pityingly. “ Poor little Alice, Frank’s 
little wife,” I said aloud, and the tears rained 
down again. I looked once more, and ejacu- 
lated : “ But what a red nose! what an aw- 
ful swelled face ! what a scarecrow for Frank , 
to meet! I must stop at once! I must meet 
him with smiles when he comes; a wife 
frightens her husband’s love away with tears. 
Come now, courage!” I cried, stamping my 
foot ; “ not another one!” 

I bathed my face, and forced myself to 
eat from the tray of delicacies just brought 
in, which Mr. Hamilton, with thoughtful 
care, had ordered. The waiter stared at me 
so curiously that I locked the door when he 
went out. I was afraid of him ; afraid of 
everything ; afraid of being alone in that 
empty room—and so, after eating what I 
could, I went to the one window, and looked 
piteously up at the jeweled walls of heaven, 
and wondered if God knew about my trou- 
ble. Ten—eleven—oh, go back, obtruding 
tears! Who asked you to come torturing 
me? Half-past eleven! What if he never 





comes? What if some accident—“ Ah!” I 


screamed aloud, “God save me from my 
thoughts !” 

I sank upon my knees. I uttered no 
word, but my heart beat with one prayer 
that my husband might be alive and safe, 
even if I were never to see him again. I 
know now what a foolish little thing I was ; 
but the long, weary journey, the terror and 
excitement, had so shattered nerves and brain 
that I believe I was not in possession of my 
senses. The last thing I remembered was 
my heaving long, sobbing sighs over my deso- 
late condition, so different—oh, so different ! 
—from what I had anticipated ; and then I 
must have fallen —still kneeling — into a 
troubled sleep, when suddenly I started to 
my feet. What was it? Hark! Some one 
was knocking at the door—some one was 
calling, “ Alice !” 

Quickly I flew, unlocked it, tore it open, 
and there stood Frank, my husband, with 
tears in his beautiful, loving eyes ! 

As I threw myself with a joyful cry into 
his arms, my own burst forth ! 
help it, and we two had a good, hard cry to- 
gether! 

Then he seized my hands, and we took 
a long, loving look into each other's eyes, 
and I sighed a great, heaving sigh, and 
laughed a strange, sobbing laugh; and he 
drew me again to his breast, and kissed me 





I could not 


over and over, murmuring my name—and | 


oh, I was so happy ! 

“ Js it true?” I said, in a breathless whis- 
per; “have you come at last—at last? Oh, 
what a beautiful, glorified little room this is ! 
How could I call it five-cornered and miser- 
able ?—and, Frank, you may act just as you 
like after this! I would not let you even 
whistle ‘The Wedding March’ when you 
left me. Forgive me, darling, and God grant 
that, when ten years have really passed away, 
our hearts will be singing sweeter and sweet- 
er wedding-marches on each succeeding 
journey—to the last.” 

Frank’s answer was—but, never mind, I 
cannot tell it, and I take back the mean 
things I have written about the superiority 
of woman’s love. 

Then we talked over all that had hap- 
pened to each of us while so cruelly sepa- 
rated ; and Frank was nearly crying again 
in his gratitude to Mr. Hamilton. 


in it which Frank declared was “bliss to 
eat ;” and I always tell the cook to try her 
way first, and, if I don’t like it, she shall try 
mine. She hasn’t the slightest idea that I 
am learning a cookery-book by heart, so as to 
be ready for her. 

Do come soon to your loving old crony 
and schoolmate, who rejoices in the pretty 
new name of ALICE GILLESPIE. 


P. S.—Yes, come. It’s the best thing out 
of heaven to have such a piquant, sweet lit- 
tle face opposite to you at the table. And 
such coffee, and pudding with plums / 

FRANK, 





AT THE EXHIBITION. 


III. 
WOMEN’S WORK AND SOME OTHER THINGS, 


O me there has always seemed to be 
something like a humiliating confes- 
sion of woman’s incapacity, or, at least, her 
restraints, as a laborer in that stall of the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, where a variety 
of needle-work is exhibited as the only thing 
which the numerous class plaintively known 
in England as “decayed gentlewomen” have 
been able to do when thrown upon their own 
resources for a living. Nightcaps and anti- 
macassars, frills and mittens, embroidered 
slippers, paper mats for the parlor-table and 
watch-pockets for the bedstead—all daintily 
wrought and tasteful, but without any real 
commercial value—tell how little those un- 
fortunate ladies can do, and how frivolous 
that little is. 

The Woman’s Department of the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition has been heralded, 
praised, and encouraged, to such a degree 
that the liveliest public interest has centred 
in it. The scope of woman’s work in the 
United States is constantly being extended, 
and already comprehends a number of indus- 
tries closed to the sex in other countries. 
The last census showed us that women were 
engaged in seventy-six different occupations, 
including agriculture and art, mining and 


| shipping, commerce and architecture. We 


“ Dear old fellow,” he exclaimed, “he is | 


worthy to be Jack’s father. As to those two 


miscreants, if I can find out who they are, I 


will thrash them both!” 

Well, I believe I have told you all, ex- 
cept that that darling Frank ate up every 
scrap of the supper, for he was nearly starved. 
The rest of our journey was simply enchant- 


ing. Not an atom did I care when any one 


found out, as everybody somehow did, that it 
was our wedding-trip, for I was so thorough- 


ly happy that the blushes which woudd come | 
| ordinary fancy-goods store where ladies buy 


just went away again, leaving neither pain 
nor annoyance behind. 

And now, Nellie, come and see my Frank 
and me. Weare keeping house. The cook 
has a queer kind of a twist in her face, as if 
she were trying not to laugh, when she asks 
me how I will have the things cooked which 
Frank sends home. 


ing, but I have made a pudding with plums 


She thinks I know noth- | 


i 


had reason, therefore, to expect that some of 
these occupations, especially the ones better 
adapted to women than to men, would be 
represented, and we were sure that such an 
exposition would be not only instructive and 
suggestive, but creditable to its managers 
and to the country. But, when the truth is 
told, the handsome “ Pavilion” monopolized 
for the purpose repeats the disheartening 
features of the Crystal Palace display. It 
contains scarcely anything chatacteristic, or 
illustrative of the advance made by women 
in the industrial scale, and very little, in- 
deed, that may not be seen any day in the 


their Berlin wools and tissue-paper patterns. 

The impression left on my mind after the 
first hasty survey I made was, that the prin- 
cipal objects were a certain young sculptur- 
ess modeling in clay to the edification of a 
rude and curious throng ; cases upon cases 
filled with every variety of needle-work 
known to the feminine mind—tatting, knit- 
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ting, embroidery, and quilting included ; a 
candy-counter ; and some bad pictures. In 
a subsequent and more careful inspection I 
discovered a number of other things, inter- 
esting, but not characteristic of the modern 
American woman as a skilled, bread-earning 
artisan. There is a fire-screen of three or 
more folds, made by a lady in Scotland, upon 
the background of which all sorts of picture- 
scraps from illustrated periodicals—flowers, 
figures, animals, landscapes, and buildings— 
have been glued, and varnished over with 
shellac. The combinations have been made 
so ingeniously that the effect is both pleas- 
ing and curious, and if the time and patience 
expended on the work are indicated by the 
enormous price asked for it, the maker must 
have had a good deal of both on her hands. 
It is elaborate trifles of this kind to which 
nearly all women devote their leisure—even 
those whose earthly ambitions never soar 
above the family circle—that are most prom- 
inent in this pretty building. In the lus- 
trous silken banners poetically consecrated 
by Bryant, the delicate flowery embroideries, 
and the inventions intended to simplify 
household-work, woman is revealed to us in 
what to us is her most consistent, familiar, 
and favorable sphere, domestic life. 

But we expected to see—and our expec- 
tations were based on a knowledge of the 
possibilities—an exposition of her progress as 
a competitor with man in the industries which 
she has recently invaded. The managers cer- 
tainly had a great opportunity herein, and 
we sincerely regret to say that it seems to us 
that the opportunity has been almost entire- 
ly neglected. 

A reference to the census-tables shows us, 
as we had mentioned, how generally women 
are employed in designing for periodicals 
and manufacturers, as engravers, as mechan- 
ics, as photographers, and in many other use- 
ful and profitable trades. In Machinery Hall 
we see several neat and intelligent-looking 
girls making American watches — another 
industry in which the sex is extensively em- 
ployed at lucrative wages ; and in the Main 
Hall we find many further examples of wom- 
an’s work, its possibilities as well as its at- 
tainments. The training-schools for hospital- 
nurses, house-maids, and cooks, which are now 
established in nearly all the principal Ameri- 
can cities, could have contributed something 
of interest ; and such an educational insti- 
tute as the Female Art-Department of the 
Cooper Union might have shown the success 
of its graduates in an avocation which, we 
believe, engages an increasing number of 
women every year. One of the most exten- 
sive exhibitors of glass-ware and pottery in 
the Main Building has some beautiful speci- 
mens of painted glass—the productions of 
women —which are intended to supersede 
tiles in interior decorations ; and in the Gov- 
ernment Building the business of envelope- 
making is shown, girls being exclusively em- 
ployed in the different operations. 

But for all the enlightenment a stranger 
receives by an inspection of the “ Pavilion,” 
he may go away with the belief that the wom- 
an of the period is in the same position, as 
far as labor is concerned, as her grandmother 
Was ; that she paints a little and indifferently 





well; works with her needle a great deal ; 
and has a patient faculty of elaboration with- 
out much ingenuity or economy in the use 
of material. 

There are so many kind-faced, comely, 
and mild-mannered matrons, so many pret- 
ty things, so much tidiness, and such an 
atmosphere of refinement in the building, 
that we are reluctant in finding fault at all, 
but the sins of omission are so evident that 
we cannot close our eyes to them nor to the 
magnitude of the opportunity that has been 
lost. Some space is occupied by articles that 
do not appropriately belong to the display 
at all, as, for instance, some marine signal- 
lights, which are given a place for no other ap- 
parent reason than the fact that the patent is 
owned by the inventor’s widow ; and some 
model life-saving mattresses, which have no 
particular relation to women, unless it is the 
little china doll that floats upon them. If want 
of room could possibly be the explanation of 
the deficiency in the display, we would gladly 
entertain it ; but, with all the misappropria- 
tion of space that we have mentioned, the 
Pavilion is by no means crowded. 

I mentioned in a previous sketch that the 
great mass of spectators show a remarkable 
avidity for the curious features of the Exhi- 
bition, and additions of this character are 
appearing almost every day, though at the 
time I write the grounds have been open four 
weeks. The mode of traveling in different 
countries and periods is illustrated in many 
ways, by the Esquimau, Kyack, and_ the 
modern railway-train. The first cars and 
locomotive ever run on the Pennsylvania road 
are exhibited on a side-track within the 
grounds. The tender of the locomotive 
is combined with a baggage-car, and the 
passenger-cars are similar to those now used 
by cattle-drovers. Pullman cars with the 
latest improvements, full-sized, and in ex- 
quisite silver and gold plated miniatures, 
emphasize the advance made from the days 
of the old-fashioned stage-coaches. Down 
in the Lansdowne Valley, one of the most 
picturesque spots in Fairmount Park, is a 
hunter’s camp, with a small pool of water, 
on which float Indians’ and trappers’ canoes. 
Specimens of the frail paper and cedar shells, 
in which such long and perilous voyages 
have been made by Macgregor, Baden Pow- 
ell, and Julius Chambers, are shown in 
Machinery Hall, side by side with models 
of the celebrated ocean-steamers, with their 
luxurious appointments. The old three- 
decker, the modern tubular life-boat, the 
steam-launch, and the graceful yacht; in- 
deed, pretty nearly every kind of floating 
vessel ever devised for pleasure, war, or 
commerce, has a place. 

The contribution of the Gloucester (Mas- 
sachusetts) fishermen is one of the most in- 
teresting of all. In a large tank of water 
they exhibit the many peculiar boats used 
in their trade, the tackle, docks, and curing- 
houses. Here, too, we are given the follow- 
ing quaint explanation of the origin of the 
term “schooner :” “ Cotton Tufts, Esq., be- 
ing in Gloucester, September 8, 1790, writes : 
‘I was informed (and committed the same 
to writing) that the kind of vessels called 
schooners derived their name from this cir- 





cumstance, viz.: Mr. Andrew Robinson, of 
that place, having constructed a vessel which 
he masted and rigged in the same manner 
as schooners are at this day, on her going off 
the stocks and passing into the water, a by- 
stander cried out, “ Oh, how she scoons!” 
Robinson instantly replied, “4 schooner let 
her be!” From which time vessels thus 
masted and rigged have gone by the name 
of schooners ; before which, vessels of this 
description were not known in Europe or 
America. This account was confirmed to 
me by a great number of persons in Glouces- 
ter.” The strongest negative evidence cor- 
roborates these statements. No marine 
dictionary, no commercial record, no mer- 
chant’s inventory, of a date prior to 1713, 
containing the word scooner or schooner, 
has yet been discovered. Since that date 
no other seaport in the world has had so 
many schooners belonging to it as Glouces- 
ter, which had, in 1875, five hundred and 
eight.” 

An account is also given of the method the 
fishermen have of sharing the profits: “In 
hand-line fishing each man keeps account 
of his codfish by cutting out the tongue of 
each when it is caught, and taking all he has 
at night to the skipper, who records them on 
his slate. The halibut are marked by cuts 
on the head or tail. At the end of the 
voyage each man’s halibut are identified 
and weighed separately. The codfish are 
weighed together, and the average value of 
each fish obtained. The whole proceeds 
from the trip is called gross stock, from which 
is deducted the cost of bait, ice, and one- 
fourth of one per cent. to the widows’ and 
orphans’ fund ; the remainder is called net 
stock, one-half of which goes to the crew, to 
each man in proportion to the value of the 
fish he has caught, after deducting his share 
of the expenses, which consist of the cook’s 
wages, water, milk, etc.” 

The other night I was detained in one 
of the great organ-lofts after the closing 
hour, and saw the vast crowds withdraw, and 
the red sunset steal in through the western 
windows and spread its glow down the long 
aisles and over the variegated courts. What 
a kaleidoscopic mixture of color and form! 
What an interminable perspective! We 
seemed to be looking down on a whole city 
of buildings, a city of greater loveliness than 
poet ever dreamed of. Then, as the light 
expired and the shadows fell, weird and gro- 
tesque shapes loomed up until I wondered 
whether the austere centennial policemen 
ever dreamed in the night-watch, and 
thought of the freaks the half-hidden sur- 
roundings must play on their imaginations. 
Many of the show-cases were draped in 
black for protection, and thus acquired a 
funereal look. The uncovered glass twinkled 
as a stray ray of light from the reflectors over- 
head glanced upon it. Here and there a 
suspicious, evanescent, will-o’-the-wisp glit- 
ter appeared, and many distorted figures 
stood out, their identity, involved beyond 
recognition. It was a strange sight, and, in 
contrast with the busy scenes of the day, has 
left a vivid impression on my memory. 

The Exhibition “grows” on one like 
some grand landscape which cannot be com 
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prehended in the first glance, and it is con- 
stantly presenting itself in a new aspect. At 
the end of an exploration that has lasted 
nearly three weeks, I have abandoned the 
hope of exhausting its wonders, and, in de- 
spair, I throw myself for rest on the grassy 
knoll of George’s Hill, from which eminence 
the Main Building appears to be a mass of 
gold, and the thousand windows seem to be 
aflame in dazzling yellow light. 

WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 





UNFORGIVEN. 





H®: Ralph ! saddle Sultan once again ! 
Ho, Janet ! fetch a stoup of Rhenish wine ! 
Let the cloven pennon flutter as your aves, wench, 
you mutter 
O’er this last mad merry ride of mine ; 
And high overhead upon the turret 
Set the beacon-fire flaring for a sign ! 


What though the winding path through the forest 
Be rough and dark and narrow as the grave ? 
What though the Macdonalds and the Leslies 


Gather fast, lord and squire, knight and knave ? 


There are black scarfs enow in the castle, 
If any choose to mourn at the end ; 
And the rest is just as sweet though above the 
death-stayed feet 
No plumes save the drooping willows bend. 


Ah ! cold is the hillside where the snow-wreaths 
Whirl and scatter in the quick breath of the 
dawn ; 
And cold is the dell amid the beeches 
Where the white doe is crouching with the 
fawn ; 
Cold, cold on the bleak down yonder 
Bites the keen bitter blast’s icy tooth ; 
But colder, colder far thy hard words are, 
And thy glance—and thy heart, Lady Ruth! 


Was it, then, but a small thing to thee 
That the head—bowed never unto foe— 
Owning fault—ay, owning sin !—thy pardon, 
girl, to win, 
Bent before #hee, passionate and low ? 
God ! I blush and flush to mind how hard and 
cold and blind 
Was the dear face I thought I used to know. 


Ah ! yes, I was weak and mad and wrong ; 
Not justice, only mercy did I crave. 
Are thy lovers angels, girl ? and purer than the 
pearl 
The faith and the service thou must have ? 
Ah ! well, I am but just a piece of human dust— 
A lover, girl—a lover, not a slave ! 


I have prayed my last prayer at thy feet ; 
I have vowed my last vow before Heaven ; 
Ere the winter sun go down o’er the chestnut- 
branches brown 
I shall pass—forever unforgiven ! 
Perhaps, when the voice that pled vainly 
Is mute—ay, perhaps then, forsooth, 
Thou wilt turn and bend and listen—ears may 
strain and eyes may glisten 
Too late—ah, too late, Lady Ruth ! 


Ha, Sultan! toss thy proud neck and hearken ! 
Dost hear it ?—'tis the slogan of the clans !— 
If the fault was deep and bitter, all the fitter, all 
the fitter 
That the death, at least, should still be a man’s. 
Ho, Ralph ! throw the iron portal open ! 
Ho, Janet ! pour the last lees of the wine ! 
Let the cloven pennon flutter as your aves, wench, 
you mutter 
O’er this last—unreturning—ride of mine ! 
BARTON GREY. 
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HE contrast between the tastes and 
characters of German and French 
scholars is shown in the lives of two men 
of learning who have just died, one at Paris 
and the other at Bonn. The French schol- 
ar, whether he be historian, philosopher, 
chemist, linguist, or critic, is almost always 
also a politiciar ; but, while here and there 
in the German Parliament may be found a 
sprinkling of spectacled professors, the Ger- 





man scholar is generally a recluse, living 
apart, absorbed in his books and his contem- 
plations. 
Alphonse Esquiros, and on the other with 
Christian Lassen. It is true that Lassen 
was by birth a Norwegian, but, aside from 
the fact that there is a marked kinship in 
character and habit between the Scandina- 
the Teuton, Lassen’s residence 
| from very early years to old age in Germany, 
and his own feeling that Germany was his 
country, give her the superior claim upon 
him. Lassen was very German in the intense 
and isolated ardor with which he pursued 
studies as difficult and profound as man ever 
coped with. He studied himself blind, and 
of what great French writer can this be said? 
Esquiros was a most. accomplished man of 
letters ; he perhaps had studied England to 
better advantage than either Hippolyte Taine 
or Louis Blanc; and his literary celebrity, 
won when very young, and recognized by 
Victor Hugo when Victor Hugo had achieved 
the rank of founder of the Romantist school 
in poetry, was worthily and well sustained to 
the end. 

These two—Lassen and Esquiros—were 
typical German and French scholars. While 
Lassen was shut away by himself, delving 


vian and 


with immense “ power of attention” into 
Sanskrit and Aryan mysteries, commentating 
Prakrit dialects and expounding the flowery 
mysteries of the Zendavesta, Esquiros was 
early and always a figure in politics and 
society ; a radical republican, but rather a 
scholarly than a sanguinary one ; a man who 


eulogy of the “ Men of Ninety-three,” and 
. yet who would not himself have thought of 
imitating their deeds. Like Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, and Edmond About, the critics; like 
Littré the philologist, and Renan the theolo- 
gian ; like Raspail the chemist, Guizot, Thiers, 


rians; like Hugo the novelist, and Dumas 
the dramatist, and Béranger the poet, and 
Laboulaye the writer of fairy-tales, Esquiros 
was not only a man of letters, but a man of 
He died a senator of 





politics and society. 
| France ; he had lived for years in exile ; but 
| on no account did he abandon either politics 


gave the world an elaborate and finished | 
| book under consideration. “If the passage,” 


So it was on the one hand with | 


| 








Martin, Michelet, and Lanfrey, the histo- | 


for letters, or letters for politics. The Ger- 
man taste runs into exhaustive research on 
great and dry subjects ; the French taste is 
rather for subjects which can be graced by 
epigram, adorned by rhetorical flowers, con- 
veyed in elegant and well-polished sentences, 
As a student of Oriental lore, Lassen did 
well to shut himself up, and, apart from the 
clamors of the world,to dig doggedly and 
without distraction. As an observer and 
critic of manners, and an interpreter of the 
motives and doings of the actors in the drama 
of ’93, Esquiros was equally right in min- 
gling with the world, and in plunging into 
the exciting strife of politics. 





It seems that the great Macaulay could 
be guilty of heterophemy as well as oth- 
er folk. Our readers doubtless recall Mr. 
Grant White’s phrase and the discussion it 
provoked a few months ago. It was con- 
sidered the wise thing at the time to laugh 
at Mr. White’s philosophical classification 
of what plain people set down as sheer stu- 
pidity, nothing more nor less; but we, for 
our part, as our readers will recollect, con- 
fessed our own proneness to the fault, and 
expressed the belief that many writers were 
also guilty of this blunder of writing one 
thing while meaning another, and of per- 
sistently reading the sentence, not as writ- 
ten, but as it existed in the mind. In Ma- 
caulay’s “ Life and Letters,” just published, 
there is given a very striking instance of this 
peculiar mental operation. Macaulay was 
reviewing in the Edinburgh Quarterly Gleig’s 
“ Life of Warren Hastings,” the opening sen- 
tences of the review being very “ slashing.” 
“More eminent men than Mr. Gleig,” said 
Macaulay, “ have written nearly as ill as he 
when they have stooped to similar drudg- 
ery. It would be unjust fo estimate Gold- 
smith by ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield, or Scott 
by the ‘ Life of Napoleon.’” The italics 
here are our own. Macaulay meant to write 
“ History of Greece” for “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” but, instead, absolutely declared 
to all the world that Goldsmith’s master- 
piece is an inferior book, and this, too, in a 
review that scathes the shortcomings of the 


writes Macaulay's biographer, “was unduly 
harsh, the punishment which overtook its 
author was instant and terrible. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive any calamity that Macaulay 
would regard with greater consternation than 
that, in the opening sentences of an article 
which was sure to be read by everybody who 
read anything, he should pose before the 
world for three mortal months in the charac- 
ter of a critic who thought ‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ a bad book.” Macaulay’s vexa- 
tion naturally was extreme. “I have not,” 
he says, writing to the editor of the Quarter- 
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fy, “ the consolation of being able to blame 
either you or the printers, for it must have 
been a slip of my own pen... . I am ut- 
terly unable to conceive how I can have 
committed such a blunder, and failed to no- 
tice it in the proofs.” 

It would doubtless have been no little 
consolation to the great reviewer had some 
one anticipated Mr. White and invented a 
good-sounding Greek name for his mortify- 
ing mistake. 

WHILE Macaulay is in our mind, we must 
take occasion to say something about one 
feature of his literary style which the “ Life 
and Letters” often refers to. This is Ma- 
caulay’s anxiety to be always clear, to make 
himself understood by the most careless 
reader. Too many writers at present are 
under the dominion of the Genius of the 
Obscure. Vagueness is cultivated as an zs- 
thetic quality, and the Indefinite struggled 
for as if it were a jewel of priceless value. 
This taste is to our mind a sure indication 
of the exaltation of art over ideas. Men 
who think are. anxious that others should 
comprehend their thoughts clearly ; men who 
delight in sensations and emotions, who are 
affected by subtilties of color, by mysteries 
of light and shade, by uncertain, half-heard 
strains of dreamy music—men of this ar- 
tistic temperament like, no doubt, to trans- 
fer to literature all these charms of zsthetic 
mystery. Sometimes these mysteries, no 
doubt, do have a charm, the mischief being 
that what is a grace or a quality when han- 
dled by one man with special artistic in- 
sight becomes, in the hands of another, 
simply incomprehensible dreariness. Ma- 
caulay’s purpose, always present, of being 
understood, is in remarkable contrast with 
that of these mystics. He is said to have been 
greatly pleased with the criticism of one who 
declared that in all he had read of Macau- 
lay he had found but one sentence that was 
not perfectly clear. In one of his diary-en- 
tries we find Macaulay saying: “‘ How little 
the all-important art of making meaning 
pellucid is studied now! Hardly any popu- 
lar writer, except myself, thinks of it. Many 
seem to aim at being obscure. Indeed, they 
may be right enough in one sense, for many 
readers give credit to profundity for what- 
ever is obscure, and call all that is perspic- 
uous shallow. But, corraggio / and think of 
A. D. 2850. Where will your,Emersons be 
then? But Herodotus will still be read with 
delight. We must do our best to be read, 
too.” At another time, just after the publi- 
cation of the first and second volumes of his 
“History,” the following diary-entry occurs: 
“Mr. Conybeare makes a criticism, in which 
Hannah seems to agree, that I sometimes 
tepeat myself. I suspect there is truth in 





this. Yet it is very hard to know what to 
do. If an important principle is laid down 
only once, it is unnoticed or forgotten by 
dull readers, who are the majority. If it is 
inculcated in several places, quick - witted 
persons think that the writer harps too much 
on one string. Probably I have erred on the 
side of repetition.” Here we have proof of 
how resolute this great writer was that his 
writings should not only be clear, but be- 
come fixed upon the attention of his readers. 
Without denying that graceful expression has 
a high place in literature, it is evident that 
the foremost purpose must always be to con- 
vey ideas ; and if our writers cannot be ar- 
tistic without being obscure, then it would 
be wise for them to sacrifice their art to their 
ideas—always supposing they have any — 
rather than, for the sake of mellow phrases, 
or because half-lights have a soothing, xs- 
thetic quality, to give nothing but murmur- 
ous sounds for our entertainment. 





One who signs himself “ An American 
Abroad ” has sent us a brief communication, 
which we append : 


“ To the Editor of Appletons’ Fournail. 

‘* DEAR SiR: I beg leave to call your attention 
to an inclosed clipping from the London Athe- 
na@um, of Saturday last. I hope that the very 
decisive nature of that criticism will have some 
effect in putting a stop to the system of over- 
praising and over-puffing which is too lavishly 
indulged in, respecting every young American 
aspirant for the laurels of a prima donna. The 
two young American ladies therein mentioned 
have been hailed by injudicious friends as the 
rivals, nay, the extinguishers of Patti and of 
Albani, and puffery has been called into play to 
take the place of vocal gifts and conscientious 
study in more than one instance. Thus the 
cause of genuine art suffers, nor do the young 
singers themselves profit by the process, as in 
proportion to the over-praise is the consequent 
disappointment of their hearers.” 


The Atheneum criticism referred to in 
this letter is as follows : 


‘* As some of the Covent Garden subscribers 
have expressed surprise at the Atheneum not 
having noticed the débu¢s of Fraulein Proch, in 
the ‘ Favorita,” as Leonora, Mademoiselle Rosa- 
valle (Miss Tucker), in the ‘ Traviata,’ as Vzo- 
Jetta, and of Miss Emma Abbott, in ‘La Figlia 
del Reggimento,’ as Maria, it may be explained 
that there was no necessity for, and certainly 
there is no pleasure to record failures. The 
three ladies mentioned were promised in the pro- 
spectus, as also a Mademoiselle Eva de Synner- 
berg, who, as yet, has only sung at the Floral 
Hall concerts. As, since the 4th of April, when 
she appeared in the ‘ Favorita,’ Fraulein Proch’s 
name has not been seen in the bills, except in 
a subordinate part in the ‘ Flauto Magico,’ it is 
obvious that a mistake was made in bringing 
her out in the part of Leonora. On the 15th of 
April, Mademoiselle Rosavalle essayed ‘ Travi- 
ata,’ and the opera with her has been given 
thrice ; but the state of the house on the last 
occasion established the fact that her Violetta is 
not accepted by the general public—such a sight 
as the empty boxes and stalls exhibited could not 
be misinterpreted. On the 2d of May, Miss Ab- 
bott’s turn came; she has not been heard of 


| since. 





In the prospective arrangements adver- 
tised up to the 29th there is no mention of her 
reappearance. The conclusion may be safely 
drawn that the system of introducing utter nov- 
ices, at the highest-priced theatre in the world, - 
will not be tolerated.” 

Personally we know nothing of the mer- 
its of these débutantes ; the criticism of the 
Atheneum may be unjust, but it is only too 
probable that it is right. Whether so or 
not, it is obvious that excessive puffery is 
in these cases very bad policy. We think it 
could be shown that nearly all great suc- 
cesses upon the stage have been surprises ; 
the public have gone with indifference, and 
been charmed by the unexpected excellence 
of the performer. People are apt to resent 
over-praise, and by reaction to unjustly 
underrate those who have been forced upon 
their attention by injudicious laudations. 
And then there is puffery and puffery. It is 
asserted in some quarters that the success in 
London of the actor Henry Irving was 
largely due to the adroit devices of his man- 
ager Bateman. This may be true; but Mr. 
Bateman was too shrewd a man to assume 
that the public could be won by wholesale 
praise ; he knew that discussion and contest 
of opinion are far more prone to attract pub- 
lic attention than indiscriminate panegyric, 
which invariably bears upon its face its un- 
trustworthiness, and always reacts against 
those upon whom it is bestowed. Good books 
are aided greatly by the favorable comments 
of the press, but very rarely indeed is a poor 
book puffed into more than very:temporary 
notice by the most emphatic or the most 
persistent puffery. Curiosity may take a 
person once to hear a much-praised singer, 
but, unless the performance justifies the 
praise, his interest in the artist ends at 
once. Public judgment in these things is 
more independent and more discriminating 
than managers are disposed to believe. 





THE Church of England, in unwisely re- 
sisting justice to those who are without her 
pale, only hastens the moment of her separa- 
tion from the state. An instance of short- 
sightedness in this respect has just occurred. 
By the English law every subject is taken to 
belong to the national Church. The grave- 
yards attached to the church-edifices are one 
and all asserted to be the property, not of 
the rectors and vestries, but of the nation. 
Every Englishman, therefore, has a right of 
burial within their limits, whatever his in- 
dividual belief ; the only exceptions being in 
the case of persons excommunicated, or sui- 
cides. As a matter of fact and custom, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Methodists, and the mem- 
bers of other dissenting sects, are every day 
buried in the state churchyards of their par- 
ishes. But, while this right is accorded, a 
vexatious condition is attached to it. The 
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Dissenter who is interred in the parish- subject to the same imposts, and have, as far 


cemetery must be consigned to earth by the 
Church of England service. His own pastor 
is excluded, or at least not allowed to open 
his lips. The Established rector, and he 
alone, must perform the last sad rites, in 
words and ceremonies to which the deceased, 
when living, must be supposed to have se- 
riously objected. Earl Granville recently 
proposed in the Peers to give up this in- 
vidious restriction, and permit such comfort 
to the dying Dissenter and to his afflicted 
friends as his burial according to his and 
their faith and form would afford. Two 
right reverend prelates—the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Exeter—were found who supported 
this proposition, which is really axiomatic in 
its justice ; while the two archbishops went 
so far as to admit that some settlement of 
the question was becoming imperative. Ex- 
cepting these, the whole bench of lawn- 
sleeves voted solidly against it, and by the 
aid of the Tory peers rejected it. The re- 
sult is, that the Dissenters, who might have 
been to some degree conciliated, are left to 
nurse a very just discontent; the national 
Church becomes once more conspicuously 
averse from exhibiting liberality ; and a good 
chance to disarm hostility is allowed to pass. 
The contrast between the English Establish- 
ment and the Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try is strikingly apparent in this: it is its re- 
lation to the state which keeps alive the 
spirit of jealousy and ultra-conservatism in 
the one, as it is its freedom from political 
shackles that gives the other the strength and 
scope to be as broad and liberal and flourish- 
ing as we see it here. 





THERE are two sides to the Turkish, as 
to every other question. In the present 
troubles between Turkey and her Christian 
subjects, we are too apt to regard the cause of 
the insurgents as right, as a matter of course. 
They are Christians fighting against hea- 
thens, Slavs fighting against Asiatics “ en- 
camped in Europe,” a people struggling to 
be free. Yet it is worth while to consider 
whether Turkey cannot claim a hearing, and 
put forward a case that has some reason and 
justice in it. In the first place, there can be 
no doubt that the last two or three sultans 
have sincerely tried to satisfy their Christian 
subjects; and that the reforms which the 
sultans have proposed have not been carried 
out is in a large degree due to the Christians 
themselves. It is very doubtful whether the 
present troubles would have arisen at all but 
for the intrigues of Russia. 
tians have liberty of worship both in Con- 
stantinople and in the provinces; the law 
places them on a civil and political equality 
with the Mohammedans ; they are taxed no 





For the Chris- | 


as we know, the same privileges. To be 
sure, they are a subject race ; but, until the 
Russians found it for their interest to stir up 
disaffection in the sultan’s dominions, the 
Bosnians and the Bulgarians seem to have 
lived along contentedly enough under Turk- 
ish rule for centuries. We do not say that 
the sympathies of the civilized world are not 
properly directed to the Christian insur- 
gents ; we only urge that both sides of the 
question be looked at, and that Turkey 
should at least have the credit of past en- 
deavors and good intentions, and should not 
be nonsuited in the court of public opinion 
without a hearing. 
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AVING already won some applause by 
confronting Mr. Darwin on the great 
question as to the origin of species, Mr. St. 
George Mivart, in his “Lessons from Na- 
ture, as manifested in Mind and Matter” 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.), addresses 
himself to the larger task of refuting and 
overthrowing the entire school of Agnostics, 
as he calls them— Darwin, Spencer, Mill, 
Bain, Huxley, Tyndall, and the rest. Be- 
ginning ad inifio, he marshals against them 
all the weapons of metaphysical warfare, at- 
tempting to show that the philosophy of each 
one of these investigators is in the strictest 
sense of the term “ nonsense,” in that it not 
only contradicts the primary facts of mental 
experience, but involves a suicidal reductio 
ad absurdum. The conclusion which results 
from this branch of his argument is, that the 
intellect shows us its own objective validity : 
“Let him who denies this beware ; for the 
denial of any certainty as to his own exist- 
ence follows logically and necessarily from 
such negation, and thus fails all certainty 
whatever, even the certainty that there is no 
certainty, or that the words certainty and 
uncertainty have any difference of significa- 
tion, or that any words have any meaning, or 
that meaning or being of any kind can exist, 
or even be really thought.” Taking this as 
his starting-point, he then proceeds to show 
that there are certain undemonstrable truths 
which declare their own absolute certainty, 
and are seen by the mind to be positively and 
necessarily true: such, for instance, as our 
own continued personal existence, the cer- 
tainty that we not only exist but that we 
both think and feel, the reality of the exter- 
nal world, and the verity of such proposi- 
tions as that the whole is greater than a part, 
that two straight lines can never inclose a 
space, and that twice five must always be 
ten. Following this line of argument, his 
next step is to prove that not only are there 
mental facts which are perceived to be posi- 
tively and necessarily true, but that we have 
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perceptions of right and wrong, “ moral con- | 


ceptions,” which are of precisely equal valid- 
ity. “Nothing put forward by Mr. Mill, 
Mr. Darwin, Mr. Huxley, or Mr. Spencer, 


which Nature, by introspection, teaches us 
—namely, that we have a power of discern- 
ing, and of freely obeying, an objective mor- 
al code which our faculties are organized to 
discern.” From the philosophical fortress 
thus progressively built up, Mr. Mivart is- 
sues forth to wage battle with the evolution- 
ists and Darwinians on such questions as the 
origin of man, the origin of language, the 
differences and relations between man and 
the brute creation, natural selection, sexual 
selection, causes, and consequences. 

As to the adequacy or inadequacy of Mr. 
Mivart’s arguments, only a specialist, or per- 
haps several specialists, can pronounce ; but 
his tone and temper are matters that can be 
“cognized” by any one, and these are cer- 
tainly not adapted to conciliate the impartial 
seeker after truth. It may be conceded at 
once that Mr. Mivart is no contemptible op- 
ponent even of Darwin, or Spencer, or Hux- 
ley, but no amount of ability or “ fervor of 
conviction” can excuse the arrogant and off- 
hand attitude which he assumes toward them 
and all who are disposed to accept their 
doctrines. Mr. Darwin, indeed, he treats 
with studied disrespect, declaring that he 
weighs his words when he calls natural se- 
lection a “ puerile hypothesis,” and insinuat- 
ing against him over and over again a charge 
of bad faith. The truth is, as every one at 
all familiar with his works knows, that it is 
the unexampled candor of Mr. Darwin that 
has rendered him peculiarly liable to such 
verbal and ad captandum arguments as Mr. 
Mivart marshals against him, and that he has 
himself suggested more objections to his the- 
ories, or, rather, more difficulties in the way 
of their complete acceptance, than either 
Mr. Mivart or any other of his opponents 
has ever had the skill or inclination to bring 
together. However, Mr. Mivart’s book is 
preéminently of a kind to provoke contro- 
versy, and we shall probably not be long in 
learning what emendations are desirable in 
the lessons which he professes to draw from 
Nature. 





THE latest addition to the “ Epochs of 
Modern History” (New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.) is “ The Fall of the Stu- 
arts,” by the Rev. E. Hale, M.A. This is 
greatly superior to Mr. Creighton’s “ Age of 
Elizabeth,” which we had occasion to notice 
in the JOURNAL a short time ago, and is, in 
fact, one of the best treatises that has yet 
appeared in the series. It deals with a really 
important epoch, is sufficiently elementary 
in its treatment to be easily intelligible to 
the young without sinking below the proper 
dignity of historical narrative, is written in 
concise but clear and animated style, and 
maintains its interest from beginning to end. 
It is a misfortune to any writer to be com- 
pelled to traverse even in part the field of 
English history through which Macaulay has 
driven his broad highway; but Mr. Hale 
stands the test well, and really adds some- 
thing to the value of Macaulay’s luminous 
narrative by his intelligent treatment of con- 
stitutional questions, and also by his excel- 
lent 7ésumé of contemporary European his- 
tory. His book, indeed, might be pronounced 


higher, and not conscripted so much ; they are | has any weight in contradicting that lesson | a model of its kind were it not hampered by 
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the exigencies of the series of which it forms 
apart. The fall of the Stuarts really began 
with the rise of the people against the en- 
croachments of Charles I.; but of course 
the “ Revolution” must be treated as an 
“epoch” by itself, and Mr. Hale is obliged 
to assume that the fall began with Charles 
II., and culminated with the deposition of 
James II. The awkwardness of this is se- 
riously felt in the opening chapters of the 
work, where we are obliged to pick up and 
weave together a number of threads whose 
attachments and connections are entirely 
beyond the field of vision. It is very much 
as if a history of our civil war should open 
with the battle of Bull Run. The truth is, 
that history is not a series of epochs, or eras, 
or catastrophes, but a continuous and un- 
broken chain of events which are as firmly 
bound together by the laws of “ invariable 
sequence” as any of the phenomena of 
physical Nature; and this fact is only ren- 
dered more conspicuous by the attempt to 
treat it as if it were otherwise. Admirable 
as have been some of the volumes of the 
“Epochs of History” series, we have never 
read one of them without feeling that, taken 
by itself, it was more likely to pervert than 
to further the true ends of historical study. 
As adjuncts to a course in which the student 
had mastered the broad, general outlines of 
history, they might and doubtless will prove 
useful in emphasizing the character of criti- 
cal periods and events ; but the difficulty of 
rendering them satisfactory as substitutes 
for the ordinary histories of countries, even 
for “readers of limited leisure,” becomes 
more and more evident as the series goes on. 

The present volume, in addition to its 
other meritorious features, contains no fewer 
than eleven highly-useful maps and plans ; 
but we invite the publishers’ attention to the 
proof-reading, which is so bad as seriously 
to impair the usefulness of the treatise. 
Aside from errors of punctuation and typog- 
raphy, we have noted twenty-two instances 
in which the text is converted into nonsense 
by the substitution of one word for another. 





WE find in Mr. John Richard Green’s 
“ Stray Studies in England and Italy” (New 
York : Harper & Brothers) the same literary 


qualities that he displayed on a larger scale | 
| contemporary novelists, and even in the pres- 


in his deservedly-popular “Short History of 
the English People.” There are the same 
terse and vigorous simplicity of language, 
the same preference for picturesque rather 
than analytical methods of treatment, the 
same pervasive indications that his pen is 
the chosen medium of expression for a full 
and well-trained mind, and the same whole- 
some manliness of tone and temper. Sev- 
eral of the historical papers, indeed, read 
like chapters out of the “Short History,” 


and higher praise could hardly be bestowed. 
| ties and predilections of the ordinary con- 
| sumers of fiction, but it is a mistake which 


Nevertheless, while the book will not disap- 
point the reader who goes to it with the ex- 


pectation of being both instructed and | 


amused, it is certainly not such a collection 


as we should have expected Mr. Green to put | 


forth at this time. Five or six of the arti- 
cles are of the kind that induces us to file 
away single numbers of the magazines con- 
taining them, and are well worthy of being 
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put in a form adapted to permanent preser- 
vation ; but the remainder are for the most 
part brief sketches of the Italian winter re- 
sorts, contributed to the Saturday Review, 
and neither better nor worse than the aver- 
age “middle articles” of that well-known 
periodical. We do not mean to say that 
even these are not entertaining and read- 
able; they are full of wonderfully vivid 
“ word-painting,” and bring out many amus- 
ing and characteristic local and national cus- 
toms and traits ; but, pleasing as they are at 
the moment, reflection soon suggests the fact 
that they belong to an essentially transient 
type of literature, and are out of place in a 
book which must be placed on the shelf 
next to one of the most noteworthy histori- 
cal works that has been written in our time. 
They are the kind of essay with which a skill- 
ful and comparatively unknown writer may 
appropriately amuse his leisure, but which 
the same writer, when he has become famous 
and has a position to maintain before the 
world, is usually quite willing to see drop 
into oblivion. As we have said, there are 
half a dozen papers in the book which will 
secure for ita place in the library, and we 
venture to think that Mr. Green will soon 
see reason to regret that he did not reserve 
these until he had accumulated enough of 
the same kind and calibre to fill the volume. 





THERE is an old saying to the effect that 
“against stupidity the gods war unvictori- 
ous ;” and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
mere men and critics usually come off sec- 
ond best in their encounters with dull nov- 
els; but we are inclined to think that it is 
easier to forgive undisguised and unpremedi- 
tated dullness than a persistent refusal on 
the part of a competent writer to give us 
something worthy of his powers. No one 


acquainted with Mr. Thomas Hardy’s earlier | 
novels can read “ The Hand of Ethelberta” | 
(Holt’s “Leisure Hour Series”) without a | 


keen feeling of dissatisfaction—a dissatisfac- 
tion which comes less from the defects of the 
story itself than from a consciousness that 
the author has expended little or no effort 
upon it, but has let his work go, as it were, 
by default. Mr. Hardy has more than once 
exhibited capacities which ought and rightly 
used would place him in the front rank of 


ent work there is scarcely a chapter that does 
not contain something to prove that these 
powers have experienced no decadence ; yet, 
good as it is in many respects, it would hardly 
be too severe to say of “The Hand of Eth- 
elberta ” that it is a love-story without either 
passion or tenderness, a comedy without any- 
thing to amuse, a satire without point, and a 
novel whose structure is artfully artificial and 
laboriously inartistic. Mr. Hardy has never 
made it a practice to foster the susceptibili- 


no amount of skill can disguise to produce a 
novel which, as in the present case, contains 
not a single character in whom one can feel 
the slightest interest. Ethelberta plays the 
leading 7é/e in the little comedy, and around 
her is clustered all of interest that it con- 
tains, but she loses our respect without gain- 








ing our sympathy, and presents the peculiar 
phenomenon of a woman who sacrifices her- 
self to her conception of duty without exhib- 
iting a spark of that nobility of character in 
which such sacrifices usually originate. She 
does not even possess the sort of charm which 
Mr. Hardy knows so well how to throw 
around a beautiful woman, and for this rea- 
son her career and social success fail entirely 
to justify themselves to our imagination. As 
for the other characters, we hardly care, even 
while reading the book, to discriminate be- 
tween them to the extent of remembering 
their names. 

Comparing “ The Hand of Ethelberta” 
with Mr. Hardy’s other stories, one is tempt- 
ed to pronounce it commonplace ; yet it is 
not at all commonplace when we compare it 
with the work of most other novelists. On 
the contrary, one should read it, to see how 
much talent can be put into a book without 
making it a satisfactory performance. 





Aa propos of OQuida’s latest story, the Satur- 
day Review says: ‘‘ Less coarse than she used to 
be, but still coarse—less like a sign-painter and 
more artistic, but still a sign-painter and inartis- 
tic—Ouida indulges her besetting sin of gaudy 
coloring and profuseness in the ‘ Winter City’ as 
in all her works. She knows nothing of the 
strength which comes from reticence, from sim- 
plicity, from concentration. She never contents 
herself with one word where she can use two, 
and she has the trick of repetition to a wearisome 
degree. Unquestionably clever, she is also as 
unquestionably shallow ; and even in her sharp- 
est sentences we detect a certain ring which sug- 
gests successful imitation rather than absolute 
originality. She inveighs against dress and 
worldliness, immorality and heartlessness ; but 
we should like to see her library, and to know 
what novels she had been studying before she 
wrote her own. She is clever, striking, glitter- 
ing—but it is only mock-work after all; and it 
suffers, as all such work does, when contrasted 
with that which is purely creative and real—that 
which has been honestly thought out by the 
worker, unassisted by hints and suggestions from 
foreign sources.” 


THE death of Colonel Meadows Taylor, says 
the London Examiner, removes from literature 
a figure which, if not very important, was at 
least very distinct. Colonel Taylor was remark- 
ably successful in novels which dealt with the 
history, character, and inner life of some of those 
“princes and nations of India” to whom Mr. 
Disraeli lately referred. Colonel Taylor was an 
Irishman, who had resided for a long time in 
India, and was married to an Indian princess. 
His first novel, ‘‘ Tara,” was a great success, and 
his latest, ‘‘ Seeta,” seems to have recovered the 
peculiar reputation which the intermediate nov- 
el, ‘‘Ralph Darnell,” had somewhat weakened. 
‘The Confessions of a Thug” made at the time 
a great sensation, and produced some important 
effects. 


A SET of the ‘‘ International Scientific Series,” 
of which D. Appleton & Co. are the American 
publishers, has been received in this city from 
St. Petersburg, printed in the Russian language 
and bandsomely bound in full Russian leather. 
The ‘International Scientific Series” is simul- 
taneously issued in six editions and five different 
languages—London, New York, Paris, Leipsic, 
Milan, and St. Petersburg, being the respective 
cities from which the volumes are issued. This 
codperative literary enterprise is unprecedented, 
we believe, in the history of book-publishing. 
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THE Zdinburgh Review has a long paper on 
** Recent Scotch Novels,” reviewing principally 
Mrs. Oliphant, George MacDonald, and Wil- 
liam Black. It closes its criticism as follows: 
** We have said enough to show that at this mo- 
ment we have three living Scotch novelists, each 
of whom has done more to perpetuate the best 
traditions of their art than any writer who has 
appeared since the death of the author of ‘ Wa- 
verley.’” 


THE translation of the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the 
East,” under the editorship of Professor Max 
Miller, is now, says the Academy, being actively 
begun. The editor hopes to publish about three 
volumes a year, the whole series being com- 
pleted in twenty-four volumes, the publication of 
which will probably extend over eight years. 


It is rumored that Mr. Disraeli is engaged in 
writing a new novel, the subject of which is con- 
nected with the increase and future development 
of the imperialist movement in England. The 
fortunes of Lothair will, it is said, be resumed 
and carried on in this work. 


THE centenary of the deaths of Voltaire and 
Rousseau is the theme of warm discussion in the 
Paris papers. The radical organs advocate a 
celebration, while their opponents denounce it 
as an irreligious demonstration. 


M. HENRI LECOMTE is engaged on what he 
promises shall be a true history of the singular 
life and the glorious labors of Frédéric Lemaitre. 
This will be partly founded on information de- 
rived from the great actor himself. 


From Abroad. 


Paris, May 23, 1876. 

_™ a lamp ready to expire, the gayety of 

Paris becomes more brilliant at the moment 
that it is about to come to an end. For any one 
who wishes to see the fair city at its best, the 
present is the most favorable of all seasons. In 
winter the gray skies, the brooding mists, the 
frequent rains, lend an element of sadness to 
the social gayety of the season. In summer the 
heat, though never excessive, becomes oppres- 
sive, and the intense glare of the sunlight on the 
long ranges of white stone buildings is well- 
nigh unbearable. But now, and until the Grand 
Prix de Paris gives the signal for the dispersion 
of the fashionables, the streets, the parks, the 
Champs Elysées, are at their gayest. Every- 
body that is anybody drives out to the Bois in 
the afternoon, and either makes the tour of the 
lake, or else traverses the Avenue of Acacias. 
This avenue, it is said, ought to be called the 
Cypress Avenue, as thither resort all those who 
are in mourning, or who, from any other reason, 
wish to shun the public gaze. Parties and balls 
have ceased for the season, and dining, the races, 
and open-air concerts, have become the fashion- 
able amusements of the hour. The Concerts 
Musard are nightly thronged, particularly on the 
fashionable evenings, which are Tuesdays and 
Fridays. The orange-trees of the Tuileries gar- 
den have at last been brought forth to renew 
their verdure in the open air, and under the 
warm sunshine of May. The city authorities 
have just finished ‘‘ making garden,” that is to 
say, the plants employed for the embellishment 
of the public parks and gardens have only just 
now been put into place, owing to the recent 
cold, uncertain weather. Some idea of the ex- 





tent of these works may be gained from the fact 
that of geraniums alone eighteen thousand plants 
are employed, the favorite variety being the Chris- 
tine Nilsson. 

As is usual, the first excitement about the 





Salon has pretty much quieted down. Every- 
body has paid some two or three visits to the 
exhibition, and public opinion and the critics 
have settled definitely upon the great successes 
of the year. These belong, with but few excep- 
tions, to the comparatively new artists. There 
is scarcely a painter of great fame in France that 
is represented at the Salon by a work worthy of 
his reputation. The average of acceptances this 
year was unusually high, being fifty-eight per cent. 
against fifty per cent. last year of all works of art 
sent in. There are over four thousand objects 
exhibited, including porcelains, gems, and plas- 
ter-casts. In the Gallery of Drawings I noticed 
lately a number of exquisitely-painted fans, a 
sign that art is once more applied to this delicate 
branch of decorative industry. And why not? 
It is recorded in Hamon’s biography that he de- 
lighted in painting fans, and was with difficulty 
induced to abandon these dainty works for more 
important efforts. And Mr. William Stewart pos- 
sesses several fans painted for him by eminent 
artists, one of which, by Detaille, represents a sun- 
set scene in the Bois de Boulogne. It is at present 
the fashion to include in the trousseau of a wealthy 
bride a single costly and artistic fan, either an an- 
tique, with carved and gilded sticks of mother-of- 
pearl or ivory, and with paintings after Watteau 
or Boucher, or else a genuine gem of modern art, 
due to the pencil of some celebrated painter. 
These fans sometimes cost as high as twenty- 
four hundred dollars, and the paintings on them 
are well worthy of a place in any famous gallery. 
One, which was recently painted by Compte- 
Calix, shows a peasant-girl leaning over a gate, 
with her pitcher in her hand, awaiting the ap- 
proach of her lover, and so absorbed in her ex- 
pectations that she unconsciously has tilted the 
pitcher, from which the water pours unheeded. 
Next Friday the Salon closes for three days, 
during which the decisions of the jury respect- 
ing the prizes will be made known, the prize- 
pictures will be duly ticketed, and the paintings 
in general will be rearranged. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes is now seriously spoken of for the Mé- 
daille d’Honneur in competition with Detaille, 
and Sylvestre appears to be wellnigh certain of 
the Prix du Salon. The ‘Salon pour Rire,” by 
Cham, has just been published. Many of the 
hits are very good, but the letter-press is better 
than the drawings, particularly the inscription 
which styles M. Ribot’s frightful group of heads, 
dusky with all the overcharged sombreness of his 
dingy coloring, ‘‘ A Family before the Invention 
of Soap.” The hideous Joan of Arc in the 
main room, represented as tearing wildly along 
on horseback, with her hair standing straight on 
end, is caricatured as ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc escaping 
from Mermet.” The burlesque inscription at- 
tached to the caricature of Bertrand’s ‘‘ Margue- 
rite” is also very good, but very naughty, and 
consequently untranslatable. 

Among the new publications may be cited 
‘* Valérie,” a French adaptation of ‘* Miss Doro- 
thy’s Charge,” by Frank Lee Benedict, trans- 
lated by Pierre du Quesnoy, and published by 
Messrs. Didier & Co. Hachette has commenced 
the publication, in numbers, of Guizot’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of England related to my Grandchildren,” 
a work uniform with his ‘‘ History of France,” 
and taken down from the author's dictation and 
edited by his daughter, Madame de Witte. A. 
Lévy announcesa work of great interest to china- 
collectors, in the shape of ‘‘ Ceramic Art in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by MM. Arisse and Re- 
nard, attachés of the manufactory at Sévres. 
The illustrations comprise thirty-five folio plates, 
giving specimens of new shapes and designs, 
and colored with the greatest care. Ernest Re- 
nan's new book, ‘‘ Dialogues and Philosophical 
Fragments,” has just been published. And to 
wind up my notices of French books and authors 





I will give a couple of donmots by two of the 
latter. An eminent physician was once recount- 
ing to Hector Malot the sad death of one of 
his patients. ‘‘Poor fellow!” he sighed, ‘‘he 
breathed his last in my arms.” ‘‘Had you not 
better say in your hands, doctor ?” queried Ma- 
lot. Alexandre Dumas is responsible for the 
second. On his first visit to the Salon, his at- 
tention was called to the superb portrait of the 
ethereally-thin Sarah Bernhardt as L’Ftrangere, 
with her great Russian greyhound lying at her 
feet. ‘‘Ah, yes, I see,” he said, thoughtfully, 
‘*a dog keeping guard over a bone.” 

The Salon des Refusés is open, the rooms of 
Durand Ruel, the picture-dealer, having been 
engaged for the purpose. The display is not a 
very extensive one, numbering only one hundred 
and twenty-five objects in all, nor are the pict- 
ures for the most part so comically bad as they 
usually are. There is a huge and horrible paint- 
ing of ‘‘Curtius leaping into the Gulf ;” Cur- 
tius looks like a circus-rider, and has the most 
dreadful legs one can possibly imagine, while 
his horse is evidently made of wood. There is 
a landscape by one M. Joly, where mountains, 
houses, etc., are piled one above the other, like 
the steps in a ladder. Colonel James Fairman 
exhibits two landscapes of the tea-tray order, 
one of which bears the comprehensive title of 
the ‘‘Shores of North America.” An immense 
painting, by Choupinc, which bears on its frame 
the inscription, ‘‘ Sold to the Military Academy 
at Algiers,” and representing the combat of St.- 
Privat, is one of the most dreary daubs it ever 
has been my lot to behold. The faces of the 
dead and dying men in the foreground are of a 
delicate ca/¢-au-Jait color, as are also their uni- 
forms. There were some few pictures that had 
narrowly escaped being successes, particularly 
two fairly-good flower and fruit pieces, but as a 
whole the exhibition fully, nay, enthusiastically, 
sustained the decision of the jury. Manet had 
sent nothing to the exhibition itself, but in the 
window down-stairs were displayed three full- 
length, life-sized figures from his eccentric brush, 
a Spanish bull-fighter, a cavalier in black velvet, 
and a French working-man in a blue blouse, all 
of them fearfully and wonderfully executed, and 
quite capable of terrifying the hungriest of crows 
into fleeing from the most tempting of corn- 
fields. 

Yesterday was literally a gala-day at the Sen- 
ate, owing to the anticipated speech of Victor 
Hugo on the amnesty question. At the earliest 
possible moment every available point was crowd- 
ed with elegantly-dressed ladies, and, when the 
great poet rose to commence his address, a dis- 
tinct murmur, telling of interest and admiration, 
was audible. Victor Hugo, unlike many celebri- 
ties, has the good fortune to look as grand as he 
really is, notwithstanding his comparatively short 
stature. His broad, massive brow, full, white 
beard, keen eyes, and profuse white locks, make 
up a physiognomy that is at once interesting and 
attractive. In spite of the fire and enthusiasm 
of his style, he is by no means a vehement or 
demonstrative orator. He speaks, on the con- 
trary, with a sort of calm fervor, which is ap- 

parently the result of long meditation and cold 
conviction, and which is consequently extremely 
impressive. His voice is clear and sonorous in 
tone, though lacking volume in the more impas- 
sioned portions of his address. He read his dis- 
course from beginning to end, being unwilling, 
he said, to trust so grave a question to the hazard 
of improvised speech. Candidly speaking, Vic- 
tor Hugo is not at his best as an orator. It is 
what he says, not the manner in which he says 
it, that is forcible and impressive. Nor does he 
seem to possess that mysterious, sympathetic 
power that enables certain speakers to sway the 
passions of their hearers at will. His address 
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when read appears equally if not more impressive 
than when spoken. The passage referring to the 
Second Empire and to the coup d'état was su- 
perb. At the risk of being forestalled by the 
daily papers, I will give a few extracts from this 
portion of this remarkable oration : 

‘« Twenty-five years ago a man rose up against 
anation. One December day, or rather one night, 
this man, charged with the defense and guardian- 
ship of the republic, seized her by the throat, 
felled her, and slew her—a deed which is the 
greatest crime of history. Around this deed, 
for each crime is the centre-point of other crimes, 
this man and his accomplices committed innu- 
merable infractions of common law. Hearken 
to history: Theft: twenty-five millions were 
borrowed by force from the bank. Subornation 
of public functionaries : the commissaries of po- 
lice, changed into malefactors, arrested the sacred 
representatives of the people. Corruption of the 
army: soldiers, gorged with gold, were incited 
to revolt against the regular government. Of- 
fense against the magistracy: the judges were 
chased by corporals from their seats. Assassina- 
tion: Baudin was killed, Dussorebs was killed, 
a child of seven years old was killed in the Rue 
Tiquetonne, the Boulevard Montmartre was 
strewed with corpses; later this immense crime 
covered France ; Martin Bidouré was shot, twice 
shot; Charlet Corasse and Cuisinier were as- 
sassinated in public by the guillotine. . . . 

‘« There are two groups of facts separated by 
an interval of twenty years, the events of the 2d 
of December and the events of the 18th of March. 
These two facts elucidate each other ; both, polit- 
ical in their nature, though from absolutely dif- 
ferent causes, contain that which you call com- 
mon crimes. 

‘* Justice should have considered to what point 
is guilty a farvenu princeling who assassinates 
to reign, and weighing in one side law, the other 
usurpation, Justice should have reserved all its 
indulgence for the despairing and fevered pop- 
ulace, and all its severity for the wretched advent- 
urer-prince, gorged and insatiable, who after the 
Elysée craved the Louvre, and who in stabbing 
the republic slew his own oath ! 

‘*Gentlemen, listen to the response of his- 
tory: the executions of Satory, Naumea, eighteen 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-four con- 
demned—deportation, forced labor, the galleys, 
five thousand leagues from the fatherland ; be- 
hold in what manner Justice has chastised the 
18th of March; as to the crime of the 2d of De- 
cember, what has Justice done to it? Justice 
seems to obey it! 

‘*To say that it went unpunished would be 
derisive; it has been glorified; it was not en- 
dured but adored ; it has passed to the state of le- 
galized crime and inviolable wickedness. Priests 
have prayed for it ; judges have judged under it ; 
the representatives of the people, to whom this 
crime dealt blows, not only received these blows 
but accepted them, and became its servitors. 

‘The author of this crime died in his bed, 
after completing the 2d of December by Sedan, 
treason by incapacity, and the overthrow of the 
republic by the downfall of France; and as to 
his accomplices, Magnan, Morny, Billault, St.- 
Arnaud, Abbatucci, they have given their names 
to the streets of Paris. Thus at twenty years 
of interval, for two revolts, for the 18th of March 
and for the 2d of December, such have been the 
two lines of conduct held in the high regions 
whence men govern : toward the people all rigor, 
before the emperor all servility !” 

Bravo, bravo, Victor Hugo! There spoke the 
grand, fierce author of ‘‘ Les Chatiments,” the 
man who first christened Napoleon III. ‘‘ Napo- 
léon le Petit,” and who, whatever his faults or 
failings might be, ever refused to bow the knee 
before the Second Empire, even when that crime- 





founded institution was encircled with the daz- 
zling halo of success. I wish that a large por- 
tion of my own countrymen had imitated him in 
that respect. 

The last representations of ‘‘ Aida” at Les Ita- 
liens are announced, and it is whispered that the 
enterprise of M. Escudier, financially speaking, 
has proved a failure. Three representations of 
the ‘‘ Requiem” are to be given next week, and 
then the season will be definitely closed. The 
vexed question as to Faure’s future movements 


,; appears to be settled by his fervent declaration 


that he will never again appear under the direc- 


tion of M. Halanzier. 
Lucy H. HOOPER. 
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M PLANTE, as the result of an interesting 

* series of experimental observations, ad- 
vances the theory that the aurora borealis is pro- 
duced by a flow of positive electricity through 
the upper regions of the atmosphere into plane- 
tary space. To illustrate this, he plunges the 
negative wire of a powerful induction coil in a 
vessel of water, and brings the positive wire into 
contact with the surface. Asa result, he is able 
to reproduce the most marked phenomena of the 
aurora, especially the streamers and the dark 
arc around the electrode. M. Planté therefore 
claims that all the planets are charged with 
positive electricity, and that this flows out from 
the neighborhood of the magnetic poles either in 
the form of obscure rays when no resistance is 
interposed, or as an aurora when it encounters 
masses of water or vapor. As the discovery of 
the metal gallium may justly be regarded as the 
most important chemical achievement of the last 
year, all facts regarding it are received with 
special interest. M. Lecog de Boibandrau, whose 
name is associated with the discovery, recently 
communicated to the French Academy the follow- 
ing facts regarding its physical and chemical 
properties : 

‘*Pure gallium, of which he had now pre- 
pared nearly one and one-half grains, melts at 
about 85° Fahr.; hence it liquefies when it is 
seized between the fingers. It is very easily held 
in superfusion, which explains how a globule has 
been kept liquid for weeks in temperatures de- 
scending occasionally almost to zero. Electro- 
lyzed gallium from ammoniacal solution is iden- 
tical with that obtained from potassic solution. 
Once solidified, the metal is hard and resistant, 
even at a few degrees under its melting-point ; 
but it can be cut, and has a certain malleability. 
Melted gallium adheres easily to glass, on which 
it forms a beautiful mirror, whiter than that pro- 
duced by mercury. Heated to a bright red in 
presence of air, gallium oxidizes but very super- 
ficially, and does not volatilize ; it is not sensibly 
attacked in the cold state by nitric acid, but in 
heat the solution operates with liberation of ni- 
trous vapors. The density of the metal, deter- 
mined approximately, is 4.7 at 15°, and relatively 
to water at 15°. The mean of the densities of 
aluminium and of indium is 4.8 at zero. Thus 
the density confirms theoretical provision, while 
the extreme fusibility is a fact completely unex- 
pected.” 

It will be seen that the only practical value of 
gallium, as yet determined, is its possible service 
in the preparation of reflecting surfaces — the 
first problem being, therefore, the discovery of a 
process by which it can be economically obtained. 


ALTHOUGH up to the present time the world’s 
supply of petroleum has been mainly obtained 
from Western Pennsylvania, it is not improbable 
that other sources will soon be rendered available, 
with a consequent decrease in the foreign demand 





for one of our great staples. The Yournal 
Offictel, in a recent communication on petroleum 
in Galicia, contains the following facts regard- 
ing its character, quantity, etc. : 

‘On the north and northeastern slopes of the 
Carpathian chain there exists a series of strata of 
argillaceous schist or clay-slate, which, at many 
points, manifest themselves as oil-conductors. 
There are three principal groups of these on an 
extent of about one hundred and eighty-five miles 
English in length and fourteen miles in breadth ; 
the first begins at Kluzany, and ends at Libran- 
tow, Western Galicia ; the second stretches out 
from New Sandescz to Jaslo, Central Galicia ; 
the third from the circle of Jambow to Droho- 
byez and Boryslaw. Opinions are divided as to 
the origin of the discovery of petroleum (called 
naphtha and ropa by the people) in those parts. 
The volatile ingredients of the oil pass through 
the crevices of strata of decomposed coal, which 
are most abundant in those sections of the moun- 
tain-chain that have been exposed to the strong- 
est convulsions. The presence of petroleum is 
also manifested by atmospheric signs, such as 
gaseous emanations floating in the air. The 
wells have a depth that sometimes renders the 
work of extraction both difficult and dangerous : 
continual ventilation is a necessity ; but, on the 
other hand, the most abundant streams of water 
and gas are always followed by a richer crop of 
oil. In shallow wells not exposed to the pressure 
of water and currents of gas nothing but thick pe- 
troleum, tar, bitumen, or mineral wax, is gener- 
ally found. The machinery used for extraction 
is still very defective. Springs of iodized and 
sulphuretted water are frequent in the oil-dis- 
tricts. The purity of the oil increases with the 
time during which the well has been worked. 
The first attempts to extract petroleum date as 
far back as fifteen years. The present wells have 
a depth varying between forty and fifty fathoms ; 
there are also mere round holes that are emptied 
by hand-pumps twice a day ; and the total quan- 
tity of oil obtained amounts to fifty million kilo- 
grammes per annum. The larger proportion of 
the yield is consumed in Austro-Hungary, where 
there are many refineries of the article.” 


A SERIES of experiments has recently been 
instituted in Paris with a view to the choice of 
the best road-paving. Wood pavement has been 
rejected, and the bitumen pavement, now largely 
in use, has certain objectionable features, It is 
now proposed to test a pig-iron pavement con- 
structed on the following plan : 

** A bed of mortar is first laid down, which is 
covered by a strong layer of asphalt ; it is in this 
layer that the iron cakes, which are about 1.6 
inch thick, are set. These cakes, it appears, pre- 
serve the homogeneity of the bitumen, and pre- 
vent its depression, and render the asphalt less 
slippery for horses. This pavement will cost 
more, assuredly, than the compressed asphalt, 
but it is estimated that this mode of paving will 
save fifty per cent. upon the repairing expenses, 
which are very considerable. The end desired is 
to avoid, by the adoption of this kind of pave- 
ment, the depressions in roads over which a 
great deal of traffic passes. To attain this it 
does not suffice to pour bitumen upon a well- 
prepared ground lightly covered with a coat of 
lime ; the resistance of the ground should equal 
that of an old macadamized bank; and a very 
thick bed of mortar, which should be very homo- 
geneous, should be laid before the asphalt is.” 

It does not appear that the use of iron in this 
service gives promise of results more favorable 
than that of stone. It is true that a road so con- 
structed would be more desirable, but the polished 
surfaces of the iron would seem to be a serious 
objection, besides that offered in the very hard- 
ness of the road-bed. 
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AN interesting example of the effect of the 
“demand” of a mechanical product in securing 
a ‘‘ supply” is illustrated by a recent inventor's 
experience in his endeavors to procure steel 
springs of great size and power. It appears that 
an English inventor has been actively engaged 
for some time in the construction of a tramway- 
car to be run by the motive power exerted by 
steel springs. The reports state that since his 
earlier experiments Mr. Leveaux has, by indefati- 
gable perseverance, induced the spring-makers to 
astonish themselves by their productions. A 


band of steel has been rolled, which, when tem- 


pered into a spring, will give a draught of three 
thousand pounds. Another single band of steel 
has been rolled, having a width of four inches, 
and a length of one hundred and eighty-four 
feet. In the application of this spring-power the 
services of stationary engines will be needed to 
wind them up, and there must needs be a decided 
loss by friction ; and the problem is simply 
whether the gain by the use of this silent power 
will offset the loss above indicated. 


Or the many geographical explorations made 
during the last year, that of Professor Norden- 
skidld gives promise of the greatest practical re- 
sults. Already have the Russian merchants be- 
come so convinced of the valuable resources of 
Northern Siberia that they have extended their 
aid toward continuing these explorations. It is 
stated that probably two new expeditions will be 
dispatched this season to follow up the explora- 
tions of Nordenskidld. One of these will be by 
sea, and the other overland. Attached to the 
latter party will be Drs. Theel and Triibom, 
members of the first company. They will start 
for Siberia, to be there joined by the professor 
and his party, the whole company then proceed- 
ing to the mouth of the Yenisei by the sea of 
Kard. 


AMONG the novel methods of adulteration is 
that recently discovered in France. It consists 
in the mixture of granulated furnace-slag with 
brown sugar. This slag is a kind of opaque 
glass, formed in the working of metals or vitre- 
ous lava from volcanoes. It has a bright, granu- 
lar fracture, and so makes a fair imitation of 
brown sugar. 


Engineering, one of the foremost of the Eng- 
lish mechanical journals, presents its readers with 
three full-page illustrations of the Corliss beam- 
engine, which furnishes the power in Machinery 
Hall, Philadelphia. Accompanying the plates is 
a description of this splendid piece of mechanism. 





Miscellanea, 





HE young Marquis of Bute, the hero of 
Disraeli’s “ Lothair,” has recently ap- 
peared in public as a lecturer, his subject 
being Scotland’s hero, Sir William Wallace. 
From Lord Bute’s well-written address we 
take the following extract, illustrating the 
culture of the Scottish knight : 


As to history, we have on the whole the ad- 
vantage when we consider what nonsense re- 
garding the remoter part appears in some of the 
documents composed during the War of Inde- 
pendence; but when we consider what outra- 
geous falsehoods concerning divers and many pe- 
riods are not unfrequently published now, with 
simple, stupid belief, we need not plume our- 
selves very much about our advancement. In 
geography we are certainly very much more ad- 
vanced, but how much does your average second 
son know about it? As to Greek, it was not 








much more common in Scotland then than San- 
skrit is now; but take the average man of the 
gentle classes now verging on thirty, in how 
many cases could he read and translate a chapter 
of the New Testament? Sir William Wallace 
at least knew how to read and write three lan- 
guages—namely, his own, and Latin and French 
—and it appears also that he knew Gaelic. He 
knew the ancient and modern history, and the 
common simpler mathematics and science of his 
own day. His knowledge of languages, which 
must have opened to him the existing literature 
of Western Europe, was indeed rather his for- 
tune than his merit. 

Scotch and Gaelic were forced upon him by 
nature; French, by an absurd custom, which 
flourishes in some European countries to this 
day, and of which some scraps still survive in 
certain legal forms in England, was the language 
of society to a great extent, and even intruded a 
little on Latin in the sphere of politics and law. 
It was, in fact, brought in and retained by the 
conquering Norman race, somewhat as Spanish 
has been into Mexico and Peru. As to Latin, it 
is a remarkable consideration that the empire 
of Rome, which had once been coextensive with 
the civilized world, should retain that dominion 
in one respect even to the present—namely, that 
her language is taught wherever anything like 
high culture is attempted. But if the language 
of the Czsars is still, to a certain extent, the 
international vehicle of learned thought, it was 
much more so then. It was almost the exclusive 
tongue of the solid literature, of the public cor- 
respondence, and the records of the public pro- 
ceedings in which Sir William Wallace took part, 
and of the public worship, at which he is known 
to have been a zealous attendant. The psalm- 
book, which he exerted his ebbing life to con- 
tinue reading on the scaffold, was, beyond doubt, 
in this language. If Fordun, or Fordun’s au- 
thorities, are to be believed, he had that familiar- 
ity with it which caused a quotation in it to spring 
to his lips as the expression of a thought— 

** Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rerum 
Nunquam servili sub nexu vivito fili.”” 





Mr. CHESTER, from whose article on 
Egypt, in the Fortnightly, we have previously 
quoted, declares that there has been change 
rather than progress in that country : 


The question is not whether Cairo, or Alex- 
andria, or Egypt, has been Europeanized, and 
made more agreeable for the ordinary run of 
tourists, but whether the changes made really 
conduce to the well-being, happiness, and profit 
of the native inhabitants of the country. This 
may well admit of doubt, although it is hard to 
get an Englishman to believe that English insti- 
tutions and customs are not the best possible for 
all the peoples upon earth, just as, in his sublime 
self-conceit, he is always wanting to thrust the 
Thirty-nine Articles down the throats of Chris- 
tians of all the ancient churches of Christen- 
dom. But let us see what the changes in Egypt 


amount to. The khédive, then, has discarded 
the flowing Eastern dress, and waddles about in 
French broadcloth and varnished boots, and, 
when he goes out, instead of riding a horse, like 
a man, he lolls in a luxurious French carriage. 
In Alexandria, it is true, some of the streets 
have been paved, but this has been done at the 
expense of Frank and Levantine merchants, and 
in spite of the government rather than by its 
aid. In Cairo things are different. There the 
changes have been made by Effendeena him- 
self. And what have we there? Instead of the 
wild, tangled garden of the once picturesque Es- 
beykeyeh, with its fine forest-trees, and under- 
growth of sont and roses, open to all the world, 
there is half the space sold to speculators for the 
erections of cafés and gambling-hells, and the 
other half inclosed within a cast-iron French 
railing of monotonous design, and a parky, 
newly-planted garden within it, with a puddle 
with a punt and two swans in the centre, a Swiss 
chalet at each of the four gates, a vista ending 
in the chimney of some water-works, a bit of 
rockwork, several grog-shops, and a kiosk 
where a band plays airs from ‘‘ Madame Angot” 
in the afternoon. For entrance to this paradise 
(which, after all, is as pleasant as an English 
suburban tea-garden), his highness charges the 
public a piastre a head. Then there is the new 
hotel (the khédive’s own), which would be an 
eyesore at Bognor or Harrogate; the Duke of 
Sutherland’s new house, which resembles an 
aggregation of packing-boxes; and an English 
church, which would be a disgrace to Mr. Compo. 
In place of the old, narrow streets—purposely 
narrow on account of the heat of the climate, 
but always cool and dry—there are new blazing 
thoroughfares, which are either blinding from 
dust and heat, or bathed with water to such an 
extent that the donkeys cannot keep their footing. 
It is certain that the climate of Cairo has been 
changed for the worse by the perpetual watering 
of the new streets and garden. A thick mist 





| frequently hangs over that portion of the town 
where formerly the air was dry and healthy. 
To provide space for these new streets and 
squares, there has been a wholesale confiscation 
of private-house property, and the wanton de- 
struction of several splendid ancient mosques. 
Again, while the mosque of Sultan Hassan— 
the Westminster Abbey of Cairo, and perhaps 
the finest specimen of Arab architecture extant 
—is allowed to go to rack and ruin, the khédive 
is erecting at vast expense a tasteless pile by its 
side. The citadel, with its unrivaled view— 
once the residence of the old Arab caliphs—has 
been modernized, spoiled, and abandoned, while 
the viceroy lives in the frightful palaces of Ab- 
diu and Gezeesch, and flings away his people's 
money in the continual erection of uglier pal- 
aces still. One of the finest of the mosque- 
tombs of the Mameluke sultans is, moreover, 
used as a magazine of gunpowder. In fact, in 
less than twenty years, at the present rate of 
destruction, not a single fine ancient building 





will be left in Cairo, once, but soon no longer to 
| be, the queen of Oriental cities. 








Hotices. 
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